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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


LAST NIGHT.—REDUCED PRICES, 





BENEFIT OF MDLLE. TITIENS. 


Grand combined Entertainment, 
The Season will positively Terminate To-day (Saturday), August 5th. 
Free List entirely Suspended. 
NOTICE.—The Opera commences at 8 o'clock, 
THIS EVENING (Saturday), August 5th (last night of-the season), the perform- 
; . “ences” At commence with the First Act of . 
NORMA, 


roveso, Signor Marcello Junca; Flayio, Signor Manfredi; Pollio, Signor Emanuele 
’ —_ Carrion ; and Norma by Mdlie. Titiens, —~ “ 


To be followed by the Third Act of 
ERNANI, 


Ernani, Signor Emanuele Carrion; Carlo Quinto, Mr. coo 4 Riccardo, Signor 
Casaboni ; Silva, Signor Bossi; and Elvira, Mdlle. Titiens, 


Rosstnt's Overture to 


SEMIRAMIDE. 
Will be performed by the Orchestra, 
Third Act of 


FAUST. 


Siebel, Mdlle. Sarolta; Mephistophiles, Signor Mareello Junca; Faust, Signor 
. Stagno; Marta, Madame Taact, and Masteerlte by Mdlle Titiens. 


First Act of 


LA TRAVIATA. 
Alfredo, Signor Emanuele Carrion; Un Medico, Signor Bossi; Il Barone, Signor 
Casaboni; Flora Bervoix, Madame Taccani; and Violetta, by Madame Sarolta. 


To Conclude with the Third Act of Cigxvnim's Grand Tragic Opera, 


MEDEA. 
Neres, Malle. Sinico; Jason, Signor Emaguele Carrion; Creon, Mr. Santley ; and 
” Medes, by Melle, Titles. , 
Conducter—SIGNOR ARDITI. 
Prices—Dress circle, 7s. ; upper boxes, 6s.; pit, 5s.; gallery, 2s.; gallery stalls, 4s. ; 
pit stalls, 158.; private boxes, one guinea and upwards. 
The ugual restriction to Evening dress will not be enforced, 
Boxes, Stalls, and Places to be obtained ft the Box-office of the Thestze, which is 
open daily, under the superintendence of Mr. Nugent, from 10 till 7. Tickets also 
procurable at the special offices, open each night of performance, at the entrance of 
the pit and grand tier. ; 





ADLLES. EMILIE AND CONSTANCE GEORGI. 

All communications respecting engagements for public or private Concerts, 

ratorios, &c., are requested to be addressed to the care of Mr. JAnnerr, at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent-street. 


M® ALBERTO LAURENCE, Primo Baritone of the 


Royal English Opera Company, having finished his operatic tour, is now in 
town, and at liberty to accept engagements for Oratorios, Operas, Concerts, &c.— 
Address—No, 2, Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square. W. 


M » ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS, Royal Italian 
pera, Covent Garden, commencing on Monday next, August 7th. Engage- 

ee aealle, Carlotta Patti, Mdile. Liebhart, Signor Ferranti, Mdlle. Marie Krebs, 

axe Bottessini, the Misses Bertha and Emme Drechsler Hamilton, the youthful 

p< vlinists, Mr. Carrodus, and Mr, Levy. Other engagements are pending. Conduc- 

pops | Alfred'Mellon. Dress circle, 2s. 6d.; amphitheatre stalls, amphitheatre, 

The promenade, 1s. No restriction as to evening a@tess #6 any part of ths house, 
doors open st half-past Seven, the concerts pe ha mpd a Eig 


es 


DLLE. MARIE KREBS will'play Liszt's “Tarantelle 
Arn a ea rie tec Co 














NEXT SATURDAY, AUGUST 12th, 
RYSTAL PALACE.—NEXT SATURDAY.—MR. 


MANNS’ BENEFIT CONCERT. Full Performance, for the first: time, of 
Gounop's Opera, “La Reine de Saba.” Full particulars will be duly announced. 
Admission, Half-a-Crown ; or by Guinea Season Tickets free. 


OPERA DI CAMERA. 
THIRD SEASON.—TWO NEW OPERAS, 


WIDOWS BEWITCHED, 


By Miss Virginia GaBrist 


AND 
CHING-CHOW-HI CHINESE OPERA BOUFFE, 
By Orrensace. Adapted by WittiAM Baovas. 
First Time—Monday, August 14th, at 8. 


Miss A ta Thompson, Miss Emily Pitt, Mr. Whiffio, Mr. Wilkiosgon, Mr. J. Av 
meee Shaw, and Mr. Worboys, ’ . 





ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT STREETs 





PRECENTOR. 
WANTED, 


By the United Presbyterian Congregation of Broughton Place, Edinburgh, a 


LEADER OF PSALMODY, 


Who must be thoroughly qualified to Train and Conduct a Sper, and to Teach the 
Theory of Music. A liberal salary will be given. Applica » accompanied by 
certificates of moral character and professional skill, to be fodged with Mr. Jawes 
PRinGLe, 3, Hermitage-place, Leith, before 31st August. 


HERR REICHARDT. 


se communications for Herr Reichardt are requested to 
to be addressed to him, at « 
CHATEAU DE CONTEVILLE, BOULOGNE SUR MER. 


HE MUSICAL ‘SOCIETY OF LONDON.—At a 
Meeting of the Council held 5th July, 1865, S$. H. Godefeoi, Esq., in the chair, 

A letter from CuarLes SaLaman, Esq., resigning his office of Honorary Soeer, 
having been read, and ordered to be entered on the minutes, it was resolved—that 
Council, believing the services rendéred by Mr. Chrries Salaman to this Society as 
its Honorary Secretary, singe its foundation in 1858, have involved a serious sacrifice 
of domestic leisure and professional valuable time, refrain on these inds 
from asking him to reconsider his determination, and most relactantly 
signation of, that office. . Lf was resolved+that'this council, in accepting'the res 
tion. of Mr. Charles Salaman as Honorary Secretary, desire to record jeep 
appreciation of Mr. Salaman's services as an officer of the Society since its founda- 
tion ; as also the valuable assistance rendered by him in the formation of the Society - 
in 1858, and in the promotion of all its interests since that period. The Council alse 
desire to record that they accept his resignation of the offize of serge Paes ry 
with great reluctance and sincefe regrét. - If was-also resolved—that the previous two 
resolutions be engrossed on vellum, signed by the chairman on behalf of the Council, 








and presented to Mr. Salaman by 8. H. Godefroi, Esq., the chairman, and Messrs, , 


Sargood, G. A. Osborne and Dr. Rimbault, as a deputation from the Council. ~ 





Afternoons at 2," Séta Stalls,~6s.; Réserved 
Galleries, 1s. 
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TO MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c. 


F BOWCHER, Practical Engraver and Printer, 3, Little 
e Marlborough Street, Regent Street, London, begs to say that he Engraves 
and Prints works on moderate terms, 


MDLLE. KREB’S EDITION 
LISZT’S TARANTELLE DE LA MUETTE 


(Masaniello), 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


As played by Mdlle. Kress at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts at the Royal Italian 
Opera-house, is published (price 4s.) only by 


Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 


THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON. 


Hartman's “ Alice” Waltz, founded on Ascner's renowned Melody “ Alice, where 
art thou,” and dedicated to 


LADY ALICE KERR, 


has been the reigning favorite with the haut ton, and in the Salons of the Aristocracy. 
The famous band of the 10th Hussars have performed it daily at the Dublin Exhibi- 
ion, where it has become one of the established compositions of the day. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 











Published this day, in one book, price 7s. 6d. 
SIX SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE, 
COMPOSED BY 
MRS, MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 


Op. 53. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 





N.B.—The above are also published separately, price from 2s. to 3s. each. 
JULES BRISSAC’S SPARKLING CAPRICE, 


THE BABBLING BROOK. 


ERFORMED with the greatest success in London and 
the Provinces, and Published by Scuorr & Co., 159, Regent Street. 
** Langh of the mountain! lyre of bird and tree, 
Pomp of the meadow! mirror of the morn. 
The soul of April, unto whom are born 
The rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thee! 
Although where’er thy devi us current strays, 
The lap of earth with gold and si!ver teems, 
To me thy clear proceeding brighter seems 
Than golden sands, that charm each shepherd's gaze 
How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 
As the pure crystal let's the curious eye 
Thy secrets scan, thy smooth, round pebbles count! 
How, without malice murmuring, glides thy current! 
O sweet simplicity of days gone by ! 
Thou shun'st the haunts of man, to dwell in limpid fount!” 








Just Published, price 3s., 
NEW BALLAD, 


‘MARY OF THE ISLE.’? 
By WILLIAM BROCK. 
! + ©, Jerrerys, 21, Soho Square, London, 


THE MESSAGE. 
HE MESSAGE. Sung by Sims Reeves at his Benefit, 


at St. James’s Hall, and rapturously encored. And THE MESSAGE, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, played by the composer, M. BLUMENTHAL, with dis- 
tinguished success at his concert at Dudley House, price 4s. each, are published by 
Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


THE MESSAGE. 
i ie MESSAGE, as sung by Sims Reeves, composed by 


BLUMENTHAL, and also arranged as a PIANOFORTE PIECE by the author 
and played at his concert at Dudley House, are published, price 4s. each, by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


UST PUBLISHED, “SO CHE PER GIOCO.” 


BaxcaRouie. The poetry by Merastasio. The Music by ADoLFO FeRrant, 
and “ My home is on the mountain.” The poetry by Jessica Rankin, The music 
by ApDoLFo Ferraz, price 3s, each. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


MARY, 
SONG. 














Composep sy JOHN JACKSON, 


Price 3s., 
London ; DoncanDavison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 











USIC BOOKS 


FOR THE 


SHA-SIDE, 


IN CLOTH VOLUMES, 
4s, each, 





The Drawing Room Music Books, 


Morceaux de Salon, 2 Vols. 


Christy’s Minstrels’ Song Books, 


120 Songs, 2 Vols. 


The English Song Book, 


44 Popular Songs. 


The German Song Book, 


48 Favourite Songs. 


The Opera Song Book, 


36 Operatic Songs in English. 


The Ball Room Music Book, 


120 Sets of Dance Music. 


The Standard Song Book, 


55 Old English Songs. 








BOOSEY & CO., 


28, HOLLES STREET. 
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GLUCK AND THE ANCIENTS. 
To the Editor of the MustcaL WORLD. 

Sir,—In common with my apetn I have a more lengthy tongue 
than those possessed by your other correspondents. It lies doubled 
up in the cavity of my under jaw in a motionless state until some 
tempting a induces me to use it. Perhaps music is the 
most irresistible. When once excited in that ¢ause I have much 
difficulty in restoring my tongue to its normal condition. You, Sir, 
have irritated the member to an unusual degree, and if it be pro- 
truded to a greater extent than hitherto, and, perhaps, to your an- 
noyance, you are alone to blame. I thank you for the insertion of my 
last letter, as well as for the complimentsyou paid me. Nevertheless, 
I entreat you—should you again have occasion to make any similar 
remarks (and I sincerely hope you may, although, to say the truth, 
I hardly expect it)—avoid that quotation from the Greek! It may 
read very well, but its sound is so very much like that of a latin 
noun masculine, seldom, if ever, mentioned in good society, as to 
make it particularly objectionable to ears polite. I admire a good 
quotation, especially when it’s flattering to myself, and shows off 
the writer's power as a linguist. I would, however, rather forgo 
the pleasure altogether if the word—— (I had almost written it, 
and only just stayed the pen in time)—if the word in question be 
necessarily included. But, to be serious. You tell me I am wrong 
on more points than one, especially in stating that Piccini and 
Gluck were the models from which Mozart and Beethoven studied. 
Now, I advanced my arguments in favor of this statement with all 
deference to your judgment, and hoped from your reply to gain 
some addition to the musical knowledge I may have acquired. To 
start with—I must acknowledge that in coupling the name of 
Piccini (or “* Piccinni,” according to Mr. Fétis) with that of Gluck, 
I was in error. The continual association, or rather the antagonistic 
association of the two in musical history led me inadvertently to 
unite them in this instance. Let me correct myself, then, and say 
that Gluck, in my belief, was the founder of the present school of 
secular music (as distinguished from the unmeaning fvriture style), 
the pilot, so to speak, of the illustrious composers who came after 
him. In the preface to his opera of Alwste, dedicated to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, 1745, he sets forth the principles of his style as 
follows :— 

“ When I determined,” he observes, ‘‘to compose music for this 
poem I proposed to myself to shun various abuses in composition that 
the vanity of singers, or excessive complacency of composers, had in- 
troduced, and which had rendered the Italian Opera a most fatiguing 
and ridiculous, instead of a splendid and beautiful spectacle. 1 endea- 
voured to reduce music to its legitimate purpose, which is that of 
seconding poetry, in order to strengthen the expression of its senti- 
ments and the interest of the fable without interrupting the action or 
weakening it by superfluous embellishments. It struck me that music 
ought to aid poetry as vivacity of coloring and a happy agreement of 
light and shade strengthen the effect of a correct and well designed 
picture by animating the figures without altering the outline. I have, 
therefore, never in this opera interrnpted a singer in the warmth of a 
dialogue, in order to introduce a tedious ritornelle, nor have I stopped 
him in the midst of a discourse to display his agility of voice in a long 
cadence, I have never deemed it requisite to hurry over the second 
part of an air when it consisted of the most impassioned and important 
portion of the subject in order to repeat the words of the first part four 
umes over, or to fiuish when the sense does not conclude, in order to 
give the singer an opportunity of showing that he can vary a passage 
in several ways and disguise it in his own peculiar manner. In short, 
Ihave attempted to reform those abuses against which good sense and 
good taste have so long declaimed in vain. I have considered that 
the Overture ought to prepare the audience for the charscter of the 
coming action and its subjects; that the instrumental accompaniments 
should be used only in proportion to the degree of interest and passion 
of the drama, and also that it is principally requisite to avoid too 
marked a disparity in the dialogue between air and recitative in order 
hot to break the sense of a period, nor interrupt in a wrong place the 
energy of of the action. Lasty, I have thought that I should use 
every effort in aiming at simplicity and have accordingly avoided 
making any show of difficulties at the expense of clearness. I have set 
= _ on novelty, unless it sprang from the expression of the sub- 
Be... .words more clearly define the true principles of musical 
er ition—principles more apparent in the works of Mozart and 
an oven than even in those of Gluck himself! The compar- 

ve superiority in genius of those who followed him does not 





affect my hypothesis. Here, in my opinion, is adequate proof that 
Gluck was the first to throw off the trammels of the old school, 
and, taking a legitimate view of the true purpose of dramatic 
music, to direct the course of those luminaries who have in this age 
shed such lustre upon our musical hemisphere. His theory of 
musical expression is more fully discussed in his letters published 
collectively under the title, Memoires pour servir a [Histoire de 
la Revolution operée dans la Musique, and in the preface to the 
Paris et Heléne, in which he regrets to have found so few 
imitators, not foreseeing that the theory he had propounded was to 
become the standard of excellence whereby all dramatic compositions 
would be judged hereafter. I am aware how assiduously Mozart 
and Beethoven studied your favorite Sebastian Bach, and of their 
proficiency in the Clavecin bien tempéré, and that Beethoven par- 
ticularly followed this authority in all his contrapuntal studies 
with Haydn and Albrechtsberger ; but whatever influence Bach 
might have had upon their writings, I believe the principles set 
forth by Gluck were of more importance in forming the style of 
both. In short, I subscribe entirely to the words of the celebrated 
Wieland when he says :— 

“Thanks to the mighty genius of Gluck, music has at length re- 
gained her rights. He, and he alone, has restored her to the position 
from which she had been displaced by the ignorance of his predecessors, 
Struck by the maxim of Pythagoras, he has preferred ‘the Muses to 
the Sirens,’ he has substituted for vain and meretricious ornament that 
grand simplicity which is the prevailing characteristic of the true and 
excellent throughout all realms.” 

Having thus far endeavoured to substantiate my assertions in 
favour of Gluck, and tried to prove I am not ‘an erroneous de- 
ducer” on that subject, it remains for me to ask you to name the 
other point on which you say I am in error. Surely you do not 
deny the cultivation of music by the ancients? You will not 
agree with a well-known and learned examiner of English music 
in the olden times, who to my enquiry as to his opinion on the 
subject, replied: ‘‘ They had no music!” This cannot be. As- 
suredly it is not an erroneous deduction from all we read of music 
and musicians in the ancient writers, from Herodotus downwards, 
to say that they were perhaps even more proficient in the humanis- 
ing art than ourselves! Are we not told by Athenzeus that the 
seventh Ptolemy filled his dominions with scientific men, includ- 
ing musicians ?—and that so general did the art become at the 
period, that there wasscarcely a labourer near Alessandria who could 
not play the lyre and the flute? Are all the allusions of the in- 
spired writers to the music of their times of no significance? Are 
Homer, Heriod, Thaletus, and other authorities to be disregarded ? 
The musical contests at the Olympic, Pythian, Nemzan, and 
Isthmian Games should be sufficient proof, if all other were want- 
ing, of the encouragement given to music by the Greeks. The 
high value they put upon musical instruments is evident from the 
fact stated by Plutarch, in his life of Isocrates, that Ismenias gave 
three talents, or £500, for a flute at Corinth. Then, among the 
Romans, is it not recorded that many of their Emperors were 
accomplished professors of the art. Nero received remuneration 
for his professional services. We are told he appeared at Naples, 
entering the city dressed as Apollo, attended by a thousand chariots 
and five thousand musicians. He there sang at the theatre, which 
during his performance was shaken to the foundation by an earth- 
quake.* The audience fled ; but the undaunted vocalist finished 
his song, although there was no one left to listen to it. 

Nero is said to have been more careful of his voice than any 
modern tenor. Avoiding all stimulants during the day, at night 
he lay flat on his back, with a thin plate of lead on his stomach, 
convinced that by abstinence and this application the quality of his 
organ would be improved! Innumerable instances can be cited to 
prove the popularity of music among the ancients, although its 
character is (from the reasons stated in my former letter) very 
difficult to determine. As Burney says, “‘ Unquestionably it was 
something with which mankind was highly delighted.” But it’s 
getting late, and I fear I have intruded already too much upon 
your valuable space. We must leave the other ‘ points ” for dis- 
cussion to some future opportunity.—With the most grateful bow 
of which a quadruped is capable, I am, Sir, yours to command, 

Hampstead Heath, Nov. 16th, 1859. ANTEATER. 


* No wonder; the earth was shocked, and straightway quaked at Nero’s 
bad singing. —DisHLEY PETERS. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
(Times—July 31.) 

An audience that filled the theatre to the roof was attracted on 
Saturday night by the double announcement of the fourth performance 
of the Africaine and the last of the present season. The part of Inez 
was on this occasion undertaken by Maile. Sonieri, in place of Madame 
Fioretti, owing to reasons unexplained ; and, though the singing of 
the new Inez was not quite so irreproachable as that of her predecessor, 
hef appearancé was so much less matronly and her dramatic portrayal 
of the character so much niore sensible and lifelike, that neither the 

ublic nor Vasco di Gama had any reasons to grumble at the change. 
The other characters were in the same handsas before. A word apart, 
nevertheless, is due to Mdlle, Pauline Lucca, whose impersonation of 
Selica has raised her higher than she previously stood in public esti- 
mation, and fairly entitled her to an unqualified pardon for her some- 
what capricious behaviour last year. In the concluding scene, where 
the unhappy Queen, like a new Dido, is abandoned by her fickle lover, 
Mdlle, Lucca reveals a pathos of which we had scarcely believed her to 
be mistress. Her entire conception, while eminently natural, is 
eminently poetical, and the tremulously failing voice gives to her 
dying accents a tenderness and truth thatgevoke the’ liveliest sym- 
pathies of the audience. After the fall of the drop scene she was 
twice unanimously summoned before the lamps; and the compliment 
here was no empty display, but as honestly earned as it-was spontan- 
eously offered. ‘I'wo “ encores” were demanded and accepted—one for 
the wild legend of Nelusko, in the ship scene (“ Adamastor, ré dell’- 
onde”), delivered by Signor Graziani with an earnestness and profusion 
of gesture bordering on the humorous, the other for the unison passage 
which ushers in the final scene, where Selica expires under the shade 
of the Mancanilla. The volume of tone brought out by Mr. Costa’s 
magnificent orchestra in this brief interlude is almost unprecedented, 
and would beyond measure have delighted the composer, always in 
search of rare and untried orchestral effects. The opera was followed 
by the National Anthem. 

Despite certain inefficiencies in the execution, easy enough to remedy 
next season, the last great work of Meyerbeer is already taking its stand. 
Although there have been only four performances, its melodies, already 
steal their way into the ears and hearts of amateurs to whos¢ notion 
melody, if not everything, is at least the most important element of 
opera; and who for that reason alone are unlikely, under any citcum- 
stances, to subscribe to the doctrines preached by the indefatigable 
prophet of an “art-future” which disdains tune as an essential element 
of dramatic music, and might just as logically take us back to the 
unrhythmical barbarism of the Pre-Palestrina epoch. The Africaine 
overflows with > jg tune—at times in simple snatches, at times 
largely devéloped. True, there are reminiscences here and there ; 
but these, with scarcely an exception, are inadvertent repetitions of 
phrases, or parts of phrases, to be met with in earlier operas by the 
composer himself. How seldom Meyerbeer, in liis later and greatest 
works, is indebted in the smallest degree to the melodic property of 
other composers those most thoroughly familiar with his music are well 
aware. But, as the right of performing the Africaine has been pur- 
ehased by the Royal English Opera Company, there will be opportunities 
enough to enter more at length into the merits of the score. With 
the absurdity of the libretto—more particularly exhibited in the 
second and third acts—it will be difficult to reconcile those whose task 
it is to give 4 true and impartial judgement; but that it has afforded 
Meyerbeer abundant materials upon which to exercise his invention, 
that the first, fourth, and fifth acts comprise some of the most ingenious 
and ¢hatacteristic pieces he has written—that, in short, Meyerbeer’s 
music Will preséive Scribe’s Africaine from oblivion—is beyond a 
question. Had Meyerbecr, ever anxiously watchful over the offspring 
of his muse, been spared to superintend the rehearsals and production 
of the opera, it is more than probable he would have thought it 
expedient to make suudry not altogether unimportant alterations ; but, 
as he was not spared, the lovers of his music will cheerfully accept the 
Afrieaine as it exists, and find consolation in the many strikingly 
original and beautiful things it contains. 

he 19th season of the Royal Italian Opera has not been one of the 
most “eventful” that mark the history of its progress, nor have all 
the pledges in the prospectus been strictly carried out. We were 
pecttbell for instance, Zi Flauto Magico, Le Nozze di Figaro, Fra Dia- 
volo, Robert le Diable, and Lucrezia Borgia, each with some new features 
in the cast. Reasons, however, over which there is cause to believe 
the management had no control, militated against. the revival of any 
of thesé operas. On the other hand, Mr. Gye must be accredited with 
the desire to provide for his supporters a§ large a variety of talent as 
he could possibly secure; and, if all the new singers he was able to 
bring forward have not turned up “ trumps,” he cannot fairly be blamed. 








Ballo in Maschera—was absolutely mediocre. Médlle. Berini, who came 
out on the first night of the season (March 28), as Margherita, in Faust, 
and subsequently took the part of Gilda, in Rigoletto—which has never 

been adequately filled since the death of Angiolina Bosio—besides 

having youth in her favour, showed more than average sensibility, 

united toa certain degree of facility as a singer. Mdlle. Honoré, too, 

who made her débit as Siebel on the same night, has, in this and other 

operas, in the absence of Madame Nantier Didiée, proved herself an 

agreeable and useful « contralto” —with a mezzo soprano voice. Another 

young and promising singer, Mdlle. Fillipine von Edelsberg (from 

Munich), revealed more than average ability, dramatic and vocal, in 

Meyerbeer’s Fides, one of the most arduous and difficult parts belonging 

to modern opera, and, as Viardots, Grisis, Albonis, or even Csillags, are 

not to be met with every day, well merited the encouragement she 

obtained. If there is a future in store for this lady, and for. Mdlle. 

Berini, they will have to thank Mr. Gye for granting them the oppor- 
tunity, and the frequenters of Mr. Gye’s theatre for the considerate 

indulgence and kind applause with which their early efforts were 

received. Mdlle. Sonieri, another fresh comer, did not, owing to the 

unfortunate habit of trembling on notes that should be sustained, make 

a very favourable impression on the night of her first appearance; but 
while her Mathilde (Guillaume Tell) was somewhat severely criticized, 

and her Bertha (the Prophéte) can scarcely be said to have raised her in 

the opinion of subscribers, her more recent performances, and especially 

the page in Un Ballo in Maschera, warrant a hope that she may become 
before long a really valuable “ comprimaria.” Madame Van den Heuvel 
Duprez, the accomplished daughter of a justly renowned father, 
although scarcely possessing the physical force for so vast a stage and 
“ auditorium,” was the means of enabling Mr. Gye to include Meyer- 
beer’s romantic and picturesque Etoile du Nord among the operas of the 
present season. Madame Miolan Carvalho, announced in the pro- 
spectus, was at the eleventh hour, for reasons satisfactorily explained, 
non-forthcoming, and Madame Van den Heuvel worthily supplied her 
place. It is doubtless a pity that so many of these singers, as well as 
others in the company, should be foreigners—by which is intended not 
Italians. Herr Wachtel, for example, whose high “©,” natural or 
sharp, as the case might be, has done duty as of old, not merely in the 
Trovatore (Manrico) and Guillaume Tell (Arnoldo), but even in the 
Africaine, and who should never again be induced to play Don Ottavio ; 
Madame Fricci, ever painstaking, ever serviceable, and ever ready to 
take any part assigned to her from Verdi’s Leonora to Mozart’s Donna 
Anna, at a moment’s notice; Madame Rudersdorff, who has all the 
parts in all the repertories, German, French, and Italian, at her fingers’ 
ends; Fraulein Liebhart, the best Prascovia (L’ Etoile du Nord), and 
M. Hilaire, the worst Danilowitz we remember; Herr Schmid, whose 
fine bass voice is heard to greater advantage in such music as that of 
Bertram (Robert) and Marcel than in such music as that of Leporello, 
M, Attri, excellent as Mephistopheles, and respectable in any character ; 
&c., one and all labour under this disadvantage. But what are 
managers to do now-a-days? ‘The race of Italian singers, carefully 
educated in the genuine Italian school, seems to be fast dying out; 
nor, except in the case of rare organizations, can foreigners be expected 
to sing in the Italian manner until—like Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli, 
Mr. Santley, anda few that might benamed—they can pronounce the Italian 
accent. A foreigner thus exceptionally (to name a single instance) 
endowed is M. Gassier, one of the most fluent and capable singers of 
the day, and a good actor, to boot, whose unexpected engagement 
afforded unanimous satisfaction to Mr. Gye’s subscribers. Among the 
new comers this season, however, were four Italians unmistakably 
“ pur sang”—Signor Tasca, a tenore robusto, whose Pollio, in spite of a 
loud voice and considerable vigour of style, by no means atoned for the 
loss of Signor Tamberlik ; Mdlle, Fioretti, made famous through her 
escapade of 1863, who, if she does not “ vocalize” with more refinement 
than before, has in revenge grown considerably more robust; Signor 
Brignoli, whose voice, a tenor of rich and beautiful quality, united to a 
genuine method, won him a hearty reception in Martha (Lionel), the 
Sonnambula (Elvino), Don Pasquale (Ernesto), Linda di Chamouni 
(Carlo), La Favorita (Ferdinando), and La Traviata (Alfredo) ; and last, 
not least, Madame Isabella Galletti, whose highly finished and expres- 
sive singing in Norma and Leonora (La Favorita) pronounced her a 
thoroughly accomplished mistress of the legitimate school. 

Add to the foregoing, Mdlle. Anese, Madame Tagliafico, M. 
Tagliafico (the “ Protean”), Signors Neri Baraldi, Polonini, Cappovi, 
&c., and the general efficiency with which the subordinate parts in the 
majority of the operas represented have been sustained, will easily be 
understood, A certain barytone mentioned in the prospectus—Signor 
Saccomano—has not been heard of. A new bass, Sig. Medini, appeared 
once or twice ; and to. conclude, the promised new contralto, Mdlle. de 
Abna, from Berlin, died suddenly, not long before her expected arrival 
in London. 

The operas performed in the course of the season have been 





It ia only just. to allow that if not one of them was exactly first-rate, 
only one of them—a Mdlle. Bianchi, who appearéd.as Antalia, in Un. 





successively Faust e Margherita, I Trovatore, Guillaume Tell, Le Prophete 
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Un Ballo in Maschera, Rigoletto, L’ Etoile du Nord, Martha, Il Barbiere’ 
L’Elisir @’ Amore, La Sonnambula, Don Giovanni, Linda di Chamouni’ 
Les Huguenots, Norma, La Favorita, Don Pasquale, and L’ Africaine— 
besides the first act of Za Traviata on the occasion of Mdlle. Patti's 
benefit. The three grand French operas of Meyerbeer—thanks to 
Messrs. Costa, Beverley, and Harris—exhibited all their pristine scenic, 
spectacular, and orchestral pomp. A new interest was added to the 
Prophéte by the fact of Signor Mario resuming the part of Jean of 
Leyden—his own exclusive property in 1849; while the deserved and 
always increasing popularity of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca helped mate- 
rially to sustain the vogue of the Huguenots. The loss of M. Faure 
was undoubtedly felt in L’ Etoile du Nord, although Signor Attri was 
an extremely intelligent substitute. But Signor Attri in comparison 
with M. Faure stood much in the same light as M. Faure in comparison 
with Herr Formes, who first took the part, ten years ago. The most 
admired work of the fortunate M. Gounod enjoyed a fresh reign of 

pularity, not only on account of the piquant, original, and charming 
Margaret of Mdile. Lucca (who supplanted Mdlle. Berini), but on 
account of Signor Mario's Faust, an impersonation not to be excelled, 
and the extraordinary merits of which were never perhaps so vividly 
declared as at the last of the many representations of the opera, when 
association with Mdlle. Patti, the Margaret of Margarets, seemingly 
inspired Signor Mario with more than ordinary enthusiasm and thus 
contributed to what was the most remarkable performance of the season. 
Linda di Chamouni gave Malle. Adelina Patti a rare chance of de- 
termining how true genius may enliven the dullest of operas, while 
Don Pasquale (one of the liveliest of operas), affurded a new and 
favourable occasion for Signor Ronconi to exhibit his singular versatility. 
Indeed, some of the old pieces—such as J1 Barbiere, Don Pasquale, and 
L Elisir d Amore, where Mdlle. Patti, Signor Mario, and Signor Ronconi 
(admirably supported in the last two by M. Gassier) could be seen 
together —have proved the most delightful of the repertory. Don 
Giovanni has been very frequently if not very efficiently represented ; 
and Guillaume Tell, the gorgeous masterwork of Rossini, was again one 
of the chief attractions of the early season. In this asin other operas— 
Rigoletto, Linda, and the Africaine—Signor Graziani has desperately 
striven to assert his histrionic talent, to show, in fact, that he is not 
only possessed of a superb barytone voice, but of dramatic power. 
Nevertheless, in spite of his earnest and praiseworthy endeavours, 
“Tl balen del suo sorriso” remains, and is likely to remain, his “ capo 
d’opera.” The music of Verdi has been this year in less request than 
usual; Bellini has only spoken through the eloquent tones of Malle, 
Patti’s Amina, and the truly pathetic and womanly Norma of Madame 
Galletti; Rossini’s most musical voice has only been heard in the 
glowing strains of the Swiss patriot and the livelier melodies of the 
Spanish barber; while Auber, the most tuneful of French musicians, 
has been altogether silent. Nevertheless, the production with becoming 
splendour of the latest opera by the composer of Robert, the Huguenots, 
the Prophéte, the Etoile du Nord, and Dinorah—the long and eagerly 
anticipated Africaine—was enough to impart a special interest to the 
season 1865, and to render it memorable, even had the programme 
offered no other point of attraction—which happily was not by any 
means the case. 

That Mr. Costa fills the place he has for many years filled so ably 
and zealously, with the same ability and zeal, and that his orchestra 
has lost none of its renown, we have had frequent-occasions to proclaim. 
The ballet, as an attraction apart, seems to be pretty nigh extinct; but 
the divertissements in the grand operas have always been efficiently pre- 
pared, and the clever dancing of Mdlle. Salvioni has continued to grace 
them. That the only new opportunity for distinction allowed to Mr. 
Beverley was made excellent use of, the last two scenes in the Africaine 
bear witness ; and the same opera threw a chance in the way of Mr. A. 
Harris, of which advantage was taken with equal alacrity and success. 

About the prospects of next season we are, of course, able to say 
nothing ; but the subjoined advertisement, which was circulated in the 
et on Saturday night, will be read by operagoers with a certain 
Interest :— 


“Mr Gye has the hononr to announce that he has transferred the proprietor- 
ship of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden, to a public company. Mr. 
Gyc will occupy the position of general manager. The company has-ilso made 
arrangements for purchasing, of the Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, his 
Lordship’s interest in Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket.—Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, July 29.” 

The precise signification of the above can hardly be gathered in the 
absence of more detailed information. 





W RIETZEN-ON-THE-ODER.—A talented and promising young com- 
poser, Gustav Marter, a pupil of the Leipsic Conservatory, died here 
on the 12th July, aged 20. He has left numerous compositions, 
which will be published under the superintendence of his brother, the 
esteemed Capellmeister at Dantzig. 





HANDEL FESTIVAL RETROSPECT. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


It seems an anomaly that so much should be made by the English 
nation of a musician, however eminent, who has been dead above 
a century, and, moreover, was not an Englishman. The German 
people are at a loss to understand it. The Protestant Germans, in 
comparison, make but small account of their illustrious Bach, and 
are obliged to appeal abroad as well as at home for contributions 
towards a fund be repairing an organ which he “ consecrated,” 
and upon which he performed daily from 1703 to 1707, while 
fulfilling the official duties of organist at Arnstadt. And yet the 
whole of Bach’s noble Protestant church music, in which the spirit 
of Luther may be said te soar on the wings of harmony, was 
written for them and among them, in the course of a tolerably 
long, singularly laborious, and uniformly blameless life. No doubt 
a great deal is to be deduced from the opposite ways in which these 
great men have looked at and treated art. In some important 
particulars, their genius and styles of composition exhibit little or 
nothing in common. Handel, like Shakspeare, human even when 
he rises highest, takes his hearers with him. Sublime as are his 
‘¢ Hallelujah " and “‘ Amen,” they are cast in such a mould that we 
may all believe we sing with their composer, and in his own strain. 
It is rarely so with Bach, who when he rises can seldom take us 
with him, and who in his loftiest flights moves in a sphere alto- 
gether beyond the reach of our observance. Bach is for the most 
part purely intellectual; while Handel, though intellectual, is still 
more essentially imaginative. If we consider, not merely the great 
choruses, but the most remarkable songs, of Handel, we must 
acknowledge that, though addressing us in musical tones, he at the 
same time conj we ig Numberless instances might be 
adduced of this peculiarity in Handel, and of how the mind of the 
hearer is influenced by the images his music directly suggests. 
Bach’s harmony is not of this kind; nor is his music flowingly 
melodious, like Handel’s—another reason why it should be 4d 
calculated to enchain the sympathies and touch the hearts of those 
who, without being intellectual, are immediately and strongly im- 
pressed by art which has other qualities to recommend it besides 
the quality of unceasing tune, but to whom tune is nevertheless a 
sine gud non. ‘Thus we may understand how, while Handel appeals 
irresistibly to the masses, Bach’s appreciating audience must for 
ever be limited to the enlightened, and, to a certain extent, the 
learned few. 

But if this comparison, allowing it to be just, may account for 
Bach’s quasi non-popularity with the German many, it in no way 
suffices to explain the very exceptional position maintained by 
Handel in the country of his adoption—a position far more,con- 
spicuous than when he was living and working for our progenitors, 
in the days of Queen Anne and the early Georges—a position 
which time only seems to widen, strengthen, and consolidate. For 
this it is necessary to take other reasons into consideration. The 
fact that to the most sincerely, if not in the majority of instances 
the most demonstratively, pious people in the Christian world, 
Handel has given a large number of sacred dramas, in which many 
significant personages and incidents of Biblical writ are brought 
vividly forward, recommended and enforced by the potent spell of 
beautiful melody and gorgeous choral harmony, is not enough. 
Handel's extraordinary popularity throughout the length and 
breadth of England—to which may be added America, where his 
oratorios are more frequently heard than in Germany, or, in short, 
than in any country except our own—must not be attributed to his 
having made Biblical heroes sing martial songs, Biblical prophets 
utter prophecies in sounding declamatory recitative, Biblical 
Israelites shout pxans in solemn chorus, to the consternation of 
Biblical Philistines. He might have done all this and more, and 
still not have been, a century after his death, what he now is to the 
English and American peoples. He did, in faet, accomplish more. 
He described with graphic and appalling power the miracles of 
Exodus, and then, in the Song of Moses, recapitulated those 
miracles in hymns of thanksgiving and praise that for sublimity 
have never been approached. But Israel in Eyypt, matchless as it 
is, would not have made Handel the Handel werevere. Musicians 
would have extolled him to the skies. Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, would havesaid—‘‘ Behold our master!” Mendel 
would have written—Jsrael “is the greatest and most lasting 
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piece.” And yet the world, the Christian world at large, would 
not have adopted Handel as it has almost universally adopted him. 
But, in addition to Jsrael and the rest, which, separate or com- 
bined, would have proclaimed him a colossus, Handel wrote 
Messiah—or, as he first entitled it, ‘‘ a sacred oratorio”—a work 
which musicians may justly regard as the greatest production of 
their art, but which has also still higher pretensions. He wrote 
Messiah when fortune for him had done her worst. In 1739, he 
had produced Saul, Israel in Egypt, the Ode to St. Cecilia, and 
other great pieces, not one of which materially helped him to steer 
clear of overwhelming difficulties ; in the year following he com- 
posed L’Allegro ed il Penseroso, &c., but with no happier result. 
In the midst of those labors he returned to Italian opera, which 
had always proved his Nemesis, and just at this period had brought 
him to the brink of ruin. Two new operas, and an old one 
revived, were all failures at the theatre under his management in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The aristocracy, whom he had unwittingly 
offended, were his uncompromising enemies. His oratorios and 
cantatas, as well as his Italian operas, were alike disregarded till, 
on the verge of bankruptcy, he bethought him of a visit to Ireland, 
which he had long contemplated, and which now he argued might 
help to relieve his fallen fortunes. Indomitable hero, no less than 
indomitable producer! He would not go to the Irish—* that 
generous and polite nation,” which had long expressed an admira- 
tion for his works—without something new; as if nineteen- 
twentieths of the superb things he had already produced would not 
have been as good as new to a new country. So he composed 
Messiah. Where? How? All we can find is that he composed 
it kefore he left England. Thus much we learn from a letter to 
his friend, Charles Jennens (Dublin, Dec. 29, 1741), who had, it 
appears, compiled, or more probably helped to compile the words. 
Jennens resided at Gopsall Hall, Leicestershire (this surely should 
be as interesting a spot as Cannons, or the house in Brooke Street), 
and at Gopsall Hall some insist that Messiah must have been 
written, while others assert the contrary. All we care to know, 
however, is, that it occupied Handel from August 22 to September 
14, 1741; and that, by the 29th of October following, he had 
completed yet another oratorio, Samson! The thing appears 
incredible, but it is placed beyond the possibility of doubt by 
Handel’s own handwriting. Thus, amid his pecuniary and other 
distresses, with a long journey before him, and a ‘ troop” of 
singers to provide for, Handel composed Messiah. We will say 
nothing of Samson, prodigy as that is also; it is marvel enough 
that he composed Messiah under these circumstances, because he 
would take with him something new for the Irish people. When 
was there a theatrical impresario to compare with Handel ? 


The Messiah is the sixth of Handel's nineteen English oratorios, 
and follows next in order to Israel in Egypt. Herder calls it ‘a 
Christian epopee in musical sounds ;” M. Schcelcher—who cites 
Herder in his Life of Handel, which we wish he had published in 
French—says better, that ‘‘it forms part of the religion of Eng- 
land.” It is certainly a work which successfully appeals to every 
Christian community that does not look upon music, quand meme, 
as an abomination. It has created a wider impression, and effected 
more real good in many ways, than any other great musical work 
on record ; or, indeed, than all the great musical works combined 
of which the history of the art makes mention. It possesses the 
advantage of not being cast, like the Passions of Bach, in a dra- 
matic form. Jesus does not speak, as in the Christus am Gilherge, 
with which the grand Beethoven, Handel’s equal in a totally dif- 
ferent sphere, could scarcely have felt satisfied. The Messiah is 
wholly narrative and didactic. The chief incidents of the 
Redeemer’s sojourn among us are rather hinted at than plainly 
indicated. ‘The world’s rejoicing at His advent is set forth in the 
first part, and the glorious result of His mission in the third. 
‘* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, and hath redeemed us to 
God by his blood,” is the great theme of the final chorus in the 
last section of the oratorio. ‘ For unto us a child is born, unto 
us a child is given,” is that of the most prominent choral exhibi- 
tion of the first. In the second only, the allusions, both prophetic 
and narrative, from the Old Testament and the New, to the inci- 
dents of the Passion bring the most absorbing moments of the 
earthly career of Jesus intensely before us; but this, too, ends 
with the jubilant ‘* Hallelujah,” which proclaims His triumph and 
our salvation. These are the three great choruses of Messiah, to 











which all the rest is incidental and subordinate. A more dramatic 
form would not have fitted the subject of the Redemption; and, 
with all the genius of Mendelssohn, it is fair to doubt whether his 
Christus, intended to be an epitome of the life of the Saviour, from 
the birth to the Ascension, would, whatever the grandeur of the 
music, have found in the end such general favor as his less ambi- 
tious oratorios St. Paul and Elijak. That it could ever supersede 
Messiah, the most enthusiastic partisans of Mendelssohn would 
have been as unlikely as Mendelssohn himself to imagine. 

A Triennial Festival in honor of Handel, in the vastest and most 
original edifice that England, perhaps the world, can boast, on a 
scale such as no other country than England would contemplate, 
was, considering the means at hand, no less than due to the com- 
poser of a work which, written in a universal language, has exer- 
cised so unparalleled an influence. Messiah has been the main 
support of all our great county music-meetings, including those of 
the Three Choirs at Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, which 
have now existed for more than a century and a quarter. Besides 
this, there is scarcely a town in England where it is not performed 
at least once in a twelvemonth. It has even penetrated to Wales, 
where the ‘‘Saxon music” was for ages held in timid abhorrence, 
and snubbed for the more richly suggestive (and intoxicating) 
strains of the Pennilion. Scotland does not disdain it; Irelan:, 
Catholic and Protestant, loves it. It was, therefore, only befitting 
that the fourth Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace should begin 
with a performance of this unequalled work, whatever might be 
set down for the two succeeding days. It is not ourintention to 
vie with the morning papers in a record of this week’s musical 
celebration at Sydenham. Indeed, a have left us nothing to 
say, so detailed and eloquent are their descriptions. Enough that 
the praises accorded to the Sacred Harmonic Society, to the Gene- 
ral Manager of the Crystal Palace, to Mr. Costa, the conductor, 
to the chorus and band, “4,000” strong (more or less), to the 
acoustical improvements in the arrangement of the great Handel 
Orchestra, and to the exertions of the principal solo singers— 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Mr. Sims Reeves, Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
Mr. Santley, and the rest—have been fairly bestowed, and that the 
Handel Festival of 1865 is a decided improvement on each and all 
of its predecessors. ‘The Messiah, on Monday, was of course a 
grand day; but the miscellaneous selection from Saul, Samson, 
Acis and Galatea, Solomon, the Coronation Anthem “ Zadok the 
Priest”), and Judas Maccabeus, on Wednesday, had also its 
attractions. Among the foremost of these were the chorus from 
Saul, “* Envy, eldest born of hell ;” Mdlle. Adelina Patti’s ‘* Let 
the bright seraphim ” (trumpet, Mr. Harper) ; ‘‘ Love in her eyes 
sits playing;” by Mr. Sims Reeves, better even than his more 
popular ‘Sound an alarm ;” Madame Sainton’s ‘‘ O Lord whose 
mercies ” (Saul) ; Mr. Santley’s “* How willing my paternal love,” 
preferable to his more showy ‘‘ Oh, ruddier than the cherry ;” the 
soft chorus, ‘* May no rash intruder,” from Solomon (fancy an 
epithalamium in a sacred Biblical lyric drama!) ; and, last not 
least, ‘‘We never, never will bow down” (Judas), one of the 
grandest choruses by Handel, and one of the grandest choral per- 
formances of the day. Add ‘ Pious orgies” (Madame Parepa), a 
somewhat dull air; and the exhilarating trio, semi-chorus, and 
chorus, ‘‘ See the conquering hero comes;” and—not forgetting the 
wonderfully brilliant ‘* Let their celestial concerts ” (Samson)—the 
most conspicuous features of the performance have been named. 
Of Israel in Egypt—now, as in 1857, 1859, and 1862, the oratorio 
put down for the last day of the Handel Festival—we may find 
another occasion to speak. Jsrael, in the opinion of a vast num- 
ber of musical judges, is Handel's greatest work ; but Messiah has 
made him the Handel we recognise—the Handel of the nineteenth 
century. Israel is to Messiah what the Old Testament is to the 
New. It would hardly, therefore, be consistent to speak of them 
in common. 








Cuemyitz.—According to the German papers, it is now proved that 
Das Waldmidchen, the first opera of Carl Maria von Weber, which h: 
wrote as a boy of thirteen, the text being furnished by Herr von 
Steinsberg, manager of the theatre at Carlsbad, was first produced, on 
the 24th November, 1800, at Freiberg, and then, on the 5th December 
following, here at Chemnitz. We all know that the. fact of this 
youthful work of the subsequently so famous composer not meeting 
with a faverable reception either with the public or the critics, caused 
Weber’s father to attack the latter very roughly. 
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CHERUBINI'S MEDEA. 
(From the Reader.) 

Medea is an opera to be seen and heard, not read and written about. 
Instead of writing any more about the performance at Her Majesty’s, 
we are half inclined to content ourselves with saying to our readers, Go 
and see it. Not that it offers no point for criticism, but that its 
merits and defects are so plainasto make criticism superfluous. To 
enlarge upon its splendours (to those who are likely to see and hear for 
themselves) is as unnecessary as to point out its inequalities, Music 
and play are both grandly simple; and the shortcomings in the execu- 
tion are of a kind which must strike every listener, and which it is of 
no use to dilate upon. Buta little must be said, be it only for a record’s 
sake, of a performance so signally remarkable. Of Mdlle. Titiens’ share 
in it we have already given our first impressions: another hearing has 
only strengthened them. Without doubt her impersonation of the 
vengeful deserted wife is the grandest thing yet achieved by any singer 
of this generation. There is probably only one other artist living who 
could have so presented the heroine of this terrible story. Madame Grisi, 
in the plentitude of her power, would have given us a picture not less 
grand, perhaps even more pathetic, Malle. Cruvelli might possibly have 
made it as intensely passionate, had her physical power sufficed for it. 
We know of no other singer who could have ventured on the part, 
much less succeeded in it. Perhaps it was prudence that kept 
Madame Grisi from trying it; for much singing of such music 
as Cherubini’s—and this is the great vice of the work—would 
have soon ruined her beautiful voice, robust as it was. The 
effect which Mdlle. Titiens produces is a happy example of the 
value of force, where there is intelligence to direct it. In neither 
her singing nor her acting is there much play of dramatic feeling. She 
has not any variety of vocal resource, any more than mobility of feature. 
Delicate shades of colouring no impersonation of hers can have, be it 
ever 80 vigorous, But there are times where power is the one thing 
wanted, where the idea to be worked out is simple, but where the scale is 
vast ; where the shades of emotion are few, but where these few have to be 
painted with intense force. Such a character is Medea, simple in out- 
line, colossal in style. A pale rendering of her would be intolerable. 
She has only two phases of feeling ; she is first the suppliant, afterwards 
the avenger ; and even her suppliant mood is darkened by the shadow 
of the coming vengeance. Here Malle. Titiensisat home. Her pathos, 
indeed, is no peculiar gift. Most women who have any feeling at all 
can be pathetic, and entreaty is to all women the most natural of utter- 
ances. But her force, her intensity of feeling, her vehemence, her 
earnestness, her power of launching into a torrent of passion—in these 
things she is well nigh unmatched, and in the physical resources 
which give effect to these qualities she is wholly unrivalled. Power 
is a thing which the world is always ready enough to recognise—never 
more so than when it comes in the simple shape of physical furce ; and 
this lady’s physical force has made her to be extolled as a great singer, 
when, in fact, she is not one, and never could be one, without learning 
her art over again from its first beginning; but in denying her this 
merit, we are bound all the more to recognise the splendid qualities 
which she really has. For the Medea of Cherubini has need of more 
than a strong voice, ‘This she must have—of a strength indeed, almost 
superhuman ; but to present such a character as Mdlle. Titiens does, as 
a living, breathing creature, to keep her before you pleading, praying, 
threatening, denouncing, suffering, through scene after scene of such a 
tragedy as this, needs an amount of intellectual or rather moral 
energy which deserves to be called genius. Medea is a poetical ideal, 
and none but a poetic soul could give it with the noble simplicity and 
the largeness of’conception which distinguishes this great actress’s per- 
formance. The reality of her representation is wonderful. The 
Moment she comes upon the stage she makes her presence felt. The 
betrothal of Jason to his new love, Dirce, has been going on, the oath 
has been taken, the father’s invocation said, the chorus has sung its 
Tejoicings, when of a sudden, in the middle of this bright scene, appears 
a mystic veiled figure. The veil drops; it is Medea !—the wronged 
wife, the sorceress, come to have her rights or her revenge. Her 
presence seems to freeze up the rejoicings, and fill the air with the feel- 
ing that something tremendous is going to happen. From this point 
onward one thinks of nothing and no one but this woman. The rest 
of the people are but the scenery of the piece. So again in the last act, 
monstrous and terrible as is the subject, the Medea is so real, that the 
Scene seems to be passing actually before us. Here, indeed, the music 
18 quite overpowering, and it would be impossible to say how much of the 
effect is due to the individual power of the actress. But Mdlle. Titiens’ 
acting in this scene is certainly the finest of her efforts. Wecan recollect 
nothing more impressive on any stage than that figure of the fugitive wife 
and mother coming down the mountain, through the darkness and the 
storm, played upon by the lightnings, and nothing in music more grand 
than her outpouring of her misery, her lament over her children, rising 
into the passionate cry to the “ Father of the afflicted ones”:— 

Dio immortal! Padre agli afflitti! 





and then her last struggle with herself, in mad doubt who and what she 
is—* Son io Medea ?”—a struggle hideously ended by the dagger- stroke 
and the ride to Hades in the furies’ car. Music such as this puts the 
hearer almost into the condition of a child listening to a ghost story. 
The thing is so awful and so absorbing, that when the curtain fallsand the 
lights flash up again, and the terrible creature in the crimson robe comes 
and smiles her acknowledgments of the applause, we are relieved to find 
that it was not all true. Any one who doubts, as we may reasonably 
doubt, after the amount of nonsense which comes upon the opera stage, 
whether there really be such a thing as grand musical tragedy, should 
see this piece. We hope indeed that such a genuine triumph will 
induce the management to produce some more specimens of the classical 
drama, The Jphigenias or the Alcestis of Gluck would be welcomed by 
an audience which can enjoy Medea. 


— 
“LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC.” 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 


Sir,—Two scholarships for pianoforte playing (First and Second 
Prize) were competed for by the professional students of the above 
Academy on the 28th April last at St. James’s Hall, respecting which 
a printed circular contained the following particulars! “ The First Prize 
will be styled :— First Prize in Pianoforte Playing. The gainers of the 
second :—Second Prize in Pianoforte Playing. ‘The competition will be 
by ‘ marks,’ Pianists will be examined in harmony. The highest 
number of marks attainable is 100. Thus a pianist can obtain 75 for 
Pianoforte playing and 25 for harmony.” 

There were five candidates and out of this number two were chosen, 
viz., Miss Kate Roberts and Miss Fanny Baker. In order to enable 
the judge, Madame Schumann, to decide between the two best out of 
the five, these young ladies had to play again and the result of the 
contest was—Virst Prize, Miss Kate Roberts (my daughter), Second 
Prize, Miss Fanny Baker. 

‘The examination in harmony which came off some weeks afterwards 
resulted in favour of Miss Baker. ‘Thus according to marks they were 
equal—Pianoforte Playing, Miss Roberts,75; Miss Baker, 70. Har- 
mony, Miss Baker, 25; Miss Roberts, 20. Now the question is, which 
of the two is to be “styled” First Prize in Pianoforte playing, and 
which second? The one who Madame Schumann pronounced the best 
in Pianoforte Playing, or the one who obtained five marks more than 
the other in harmony, and was pronounced second best in Pianoforte 
playing? Is the second Prize entitled to the rank of First prize in 
Pianoforte playing because of the harmony marks before alluded to? 
If so, we have the incongruity of ¢wo first prizes fur pianoforte. My 
opinion is there cannot be two first prizes, such could not have been 
intended (the circular says First and Second), or why was Madame 
Schumann called upon to pronounce the difference between the two 
best out of the five? Besides, what becomes of the Second prize ? 
The Prizes are offered distinctly for Pianoforte playing, harmony in this 
case being secondary can only be considered in the light of a general 
requisite in the competition. Dr. Wylde when he found his pupils 
were equal in marks, jumps to the conclusion they must be equal in 
pianoforte playing. In fact he seems puzzled as to what to do with 
the second prize, and to the great injustice of the real first prize, he 
not only places them on an equality but actually in all the advertise- 
ments and public announcements relating to the Academy. The real 
Second Prize Pianoforte is put First Prize, and in so prominent a 
manner too that the real First Prize is taken for second, and to prove 
this I refer you to the accounts in the different journals of the students 
public concert—* Miss Fanny Baker First Prize in Pianoforte playing ” 
(not harmony), and “ Miss Kate Roberts another prize student.” Hence 
the error into which the reporters have naturally fallen. My opinion 
is they cannot be equal in Pianoforte ploving if they are in “ marks,” 

Yours &c., cLLIs Roperts, 
Harpist tro H.R.H. tue Prince or Wates. 

Harrocate.—The orchestral concerts have been attended much 
better during the past weeks, and we shall not be surprised to find 
when the season is more advanced and Harrogate full of visitors, that 
the concert-room will prove too small. We refer especially to the 
symphony of Haydn, “ ‘fhe Surprise,” which was played to perfection 
on Saturday, and evidently better understood than the more elaborate 
works of Beethoven and Mendelssohn. The solo performances of the 
members of the band have been interesting and much appreciated. 
The complete works performed during the week by the band were 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1 in C, and No. 2 in D; Mendelssohn's 
Italian and Scotch Symphonies; Haydn’s “Surprise” and one of 
Mozart’s in E flat. On Monday evening, Mr. Burton favored the 
audience with Beethoven's pianoforte concerto in B flat—a masterpiece, 
performed with a skill, delicacy and feeling which charmed all present. 
Miss Edith Wynne is engaged.— Harrogate Herald, July 19. 
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Fiorenpos de Macepone et de La Bette Garane, fille de Remicius, Empereur 
de Constantinople, by IEAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 
of this extremely rare Romance to be sold for 81x Goieas, (no diminution of price). 
Enqaire of DuNcaw Vavison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
M: JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of a few 


original MusicaL Lacturss to dispose of.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden- 
square, N,W. 


“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


(Suort ApstRact oF CONTENTS.) 

Cuar, 1.—The essential relation between the two main characters of sentiment 
(instinctive and mental), and the two main sections of musical effect 
(melodic and rhythmic). 

Car. I1.—The exigency in expression which mental sentiment involves, is met in 
the structural plan of the modern classical instrumental works. 

Cuap. III.—A comparative analysis ot the spirit of the instrumental music of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 

Crap. IV.—The intellectual rank of musical art. 

Cuap. V.—Dramatic music: the principles on whic: the literary and musical plan 
of Opera should be based. . 

Car VI.—The principles on which the literary and musical plan of Oratorio, or 
Grand Cantata, should be based. 

Ogar. VII.—The influence of mental progress upon music. 

The author begs to state that the above work has absorbed the greater part of his 
time and thought for five years, and that it is a painstaking endeavour to elucidate 
the general nature, scope, and position of the musicalart. It is unnecessary to say, 
such labor as is here involved is not that in connection with music, calculated to 
prove remunerative. The work in question, however, being calculated to benefit 
musicians, as tending to elevate their artin general estimation, so far as mental 
analysis can do so, the author can conscientiously appeal to them for the means of 
Insuring safe publication. 

The promise of one hundred musicians to purchase a copy when the work is ready 
would constitute this means; and as this is all that is necessary for the immediate 
production of the book, the author urgently solicits all who feel willing to support 
it, not to delay communicating with him to that effect. 

Price to Subscribers, 5s. 

Among names already received are those of 


| Seaton de PALMERIN d’OLIVE filz du Roy 
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William Chappell, Esq., F.S.A. . 1 C. Gardner, Esq. . + 5c) Cee 
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&c., &e. 
136, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, 
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To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MustcaAL WoRLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
ae late as eleven o’Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PUBLISHERS AND ComPosERS—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 





DEATHS. 

On July 28rd, at Nantes, Jean Louis Tutoy, the eminent flautist, 
for many years teacher and professor of his instrument in Paris. 

At Milan, recently, Manco Marcetitayo Marce to, poet and author 
of numerous librettos of Italian operas, among them the Bravo of 
Mercadante, the 7utti in Maschera and Guerra in Quattro of Pedrotti. 
He also ‘translated into Italian the Herculaneum and Lalla Rookh of 
Félicien David, the Haydée and Les Diamants de la Couronne of Auber, 
the Dame Blanche of Boieldieu, the Aigle Romaine of Chelard, the Caid 
of Ambroise Thomas, and the Huguenots and the Africaine ot Meyerbeer 
A short time since he finished a libretto called Leah, founded on 
Mosenthal’s Deborah, written for Signor Schira. Marco Marcet.iaNo 
Mance.vo was founder and director of our well-known contemporary, 
Il Trovatore. 
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4 Sears written by Italian poets, set to music by Italian com- 
posers, and sung by Italian singers in the Italian language, 
were, for a long period, understood to constitute what, ‘in the ab- 








sence to a remarkable extent of these logically essential conditions, 
still bears the name of ‘Italian Opera” Exceptions were rare, 
and these for the most part in favor of illustrious persons. Near 
the commencement of the last century Handel produced a great 
many Italian operas, and was even the impresario of an Italiati 
theatre ; while towards the end of it, Mozart, who in his boyhood 
had composed for the Italian theatres, gave Jdomeneo and Le Nozze 
di Figaro at Vienna, Don Giovanni and La Clemenza di Tito at 
Prague. Winter and Mayr (Paer ?), both Germans, set many 
Italian librettos; and to come down to later times, Meyerbeer pro- 
vided several operas for the Italian stage, and among the rest his 
famous Il Crociato in Egitto. Bat these, it must be borne in mind, 
although really the work of German musicians, were bond fide 
Italian operas, composed to books by Italian poets, purposely for 
the Italian stage, and Italian singers. The case was very different 
from now, when all the operas performed at our Italian theatres, 
which are not by Italian composers, are mere adaptations. A 
comparison has been attempted to be set up between our “ Royal 
Italian Opera,” as it is called, and the great national establishment 
in the Rue Lepelletier. Sacchini, Gluck, Piccini, Cherubini, 
Spontini, Rossini, Donizetti, and Meyerbeer, we are reminded 
haye successively added to the repertory of the Grand Opéra some 
of its recognised masterpieces. ‘The comparison will by no means 
hold. Gluck and the rest, it is true, were foreigners; but the 
masterpieces with which they enriched French opera were, in 
the majority of instances, originally prepared for the French 
theatre, wedded to dramatic poems by French authors, and accom- 
modated to the means of French singers. The exceptions are 
rare and include few works that hold permanent possession of the 
French operatic boards. Gluck’s two Iphiginies and Armide ; 
Piccini’s Atys ; Sacchini’s Q2dipe a Colonne ; Spontini’s La Vestale, 
Cherubini’s Medée and Les Deux Journées (known in Germany as 
the Wassertrager) ; Rossini’s Gillaume Tell; Meyerbeer'’s Robert, 
Les Huguenots, Le Prophéte, L’Etoile du Nord, Le Pardon de 
Plsermel, (Dinorah) and L’Africaine, to single out the most memo- 
rable examples, were written expressly for the French stage, and 
excépting Medée, Les Deux Journées, L’Etoile, and Le Pardon, 
once the exclusive property of the Opéra Comique—all for the 
* * * 


great national theatre. * * . ® ” 
Otro Brearp. 


aeety veeeres 
N the possession of the Editor of the Niederrheinische Musik- 
Zeitung is a sheet of paper, presented to him by Dr. Johann 
Nikolaus Forkel, a gentleman who has rendered eminent service to 
the cause of art, and who has written a History of Music, a 
Biography of J. S. Bach, etc. The sheet of paper is a leaf from 
the great musician’s autographic diary, and contains his views on 
Beethoven and Mozart. These views afford remarkable evidence of 
his well-known partiality for the music of former times. He en- 
tertained very strong feelings also against Gluck, and his remarks 
upon the latter’s system not only possess historical value, but con- 
tain much that is worthy 5f attention even in the present day. 

The following are the contents of the leaf in question : 

‘s BEETHOVEN.—He has all that Nature can give, but he has learnt 
nothing.—With Beethoven, it is as though we had to spring from 
one ruin to another, everythirg is so wild, so rugged, so broken-up. 
What is worst, too, is that th .ruins are so like each other, that the 
only difference between them is that one stands on a hill, and the 
other in a valley. These hills and valleys vary, it is true, in height 
and depth; but the disjointed, slipshod parts in the so-calle:l 
modulations, which people are so fond of designating richness of 
imagination, are, in his case, scarcely anything but transpositicns 
of one.and the same thought, from below to above, or from above 
to below. Not one work has he produced which can be called, in 
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its connected form, a masterpiece. He attempts the Colossal, and 
turns the pianoforte into a complete orchestra. 

“ Mozart.—In the grand world, in which he was, even when a 
child only, taken about, and consequently could never quietly apply 
himself to the ‘study of art, the use of music is planned not 
according to the perfection but according to the imperfection of 
human nature; nearly in the same way as the constitutions of 
states are planned.” 

eet ceed 


THE MASQUE AT SYDENHAM. 
To the Editor of the Musica. Wortp. 

IR,—In common with all well conducted young Britons, I have 

a respectful admiration for the national drama,—College fétes 
notwithstanding. I have also a charmer who will be legally mine 
when I can secure the three hundred per annum, necessary to promote 
conjugal happiness in the present year of grace. Sophonisba believes 
in fétes, and revels in fancy fairs. She would “ so like to go to the 
Sydenham Masque,” whereupon her slave immediately flew to the 
nearest depot, purchased correct cards of admission, and, on his 
return, was rewarded with something considerably sweeter than a 
smile. When the select Saturday came, and the expedition began, 
my adored one not being versed in the ways of the Brighthelmstone 
and North Coast Railway, could not understand the general be- 
wilderment prevailing thereupon. Naturally impatient, the dear 
girl became engagingly petulant under a delay of fifteen minutes 
in starting, and refused to see the object of stopping at every 


station when no one showed the slightest disposition to get in or 


out of the mysterious train. We at length surmounted the highest 
step leading to that Parnassus upon which the British Stage sits 
once a year to be comforted, consoled, and (what individual will 
venture to doubt) honored as it should be honored by those who 


bask in the light of the midday sun in place of that from evening | 


footlights. Hamlet, the sombre Dane, asks, concerning players, 
‘* How chances it they travel ?—their residence, both in reputation 
and profit, was better both ways.” ‘Surely, surely, my dear boy 
‘ posterity’ might answer in the familiar voice of P. Green, the 
genial, hard by St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, but let posterity ‘ go to,’ 
and Hamlet, with his awkward observations, ‘ go hang.’” Sophon- 


isba’s eyes, in any ordinary way, are nothing less than ‘‘loadstars”; 


but as the pleasing confusion of sounds from gongs, brass bands, 
Pandean pipes, and speaking trumpets smote her delicate tympanum, 
the eyes aforesaid became two veritable Koh-I-Noors. She hung 
upon my manly arm with increased weight of trusting confidence, 
and I bore the burthen without complaining in the least. On our 
way to the dramatic Palais Royal, where, a short time since, stoo:l 
a bran new fac-simile of an old Warwickshire dwelling in fact, but 
in Englishmen’s minds ‘a palace lifting to eternal summer "— 
Shakespzare’s house,—we were playfully importuned by a band of 


‘* White Lilies,” who seemed to have found this densely populated! 
. Prairie” very congenial to their feelings. A necromantic labourer. 
in the Maybury—cum—Sydenham vineyard, subsequently volun-, 
teered precious information concerning Sophonisba’s connubial' 


future with her slave; and furthermore defined, with uncommon 
emphasis, the number of little boots to be hereafter paid for out of 
my three hundred per annum. At these prophetic words the Koh I- 
Noors were cast down, and wasted their brightness on the dusty floor. 
As we neared Richardson's show, Sophonisba kindly gave me a 
verbal list of the well-known faces she hoped to see on or about 
that imposing establishment. Having pre-conceived ideas on the’ 
probability of the well-known faces appearing as desired, I 
inwardly groaned—as I always do when conviction tells me dis- 
appointment awaits my Sophonisba. I was requested to indicate 
Messrs. Alfred the Great Bigun, Horatius the little one f the same 





name, Jemanderson, Whining, Boossico, Marstone, Miss Helena 
Forceit, and the “foremost man” Whelps, besides others too 
numerous for any one to mention except the voluble Sophonisba. 
I looked for them in vain, and was at length compelled to suggest 
that, “‘owing to sudden indisposition,” &c., &c. Sophonisba was 
surprised, and she did not “ses why they should mind being stare | 
at, especially if the /atlies put up with it.” Guileless Sophonisba ! 
While watching the faces of the crowd in my loved one’s service, I 
heard a stentorian voice, and saw a “‘ property" which caused me 
intense discomfort. The wearer of a white hat is frequently 
reproached by the vulgar with having stolen adonkey. I knew 
my beloved would not refer in that sense to the (paraphrasing a 
form of facetiousness happily peculiar to authors in the * Mendi- 
cant Club”), ‘towering tile,” but I knew it would lead to 
unpleasant enquiries. 

From that moment I sought to avoid Richatdson’s, but 
Sop honisba was imperative. Who was ‘that fanny gentleman” 
with the towering tile? Sophonisba has a way of insisting upon 
an answer which caused me, at that moment, particular embarass- 
ment. The sweets of truth are sometimes enveloped in the silver 
tissue of romance, and, with a confusion I could not conceal, I 
began the Purader’s biography. ‘‘Mark me, Sophonisba! In 
times gone by, there lived a ‘ Baron,” who, for the amusement 
of his friends, organised mock trials, interspersed ‘with facetiousness 
fit only for the ears of drunken satyrs, my gentle girl. Yon Parader 
occasionally donned the habiliments of thy sex and gave 
“evidence,” as well as supreme ‘satisfaction to the old Baron's 
visitors. Press thy slave no more, dearest, but try to think with 
him that thy country’s drama is unhonored by the assistance this 
Parader is allowed to give. Sophonisba became temporarily silent, 
and leaned less heavily on my manly arm. Sophonisba, fora time, 
punished me for the sins of my kind, and recailed the tenderness 
from the Koh-I-Noors. I suffered in silence, and hated the 
Parader. Then did I bethink me of having seen that individual 
dancing, inhis shirtsleeves, and with attendant Bacchantes, outside 
a hostelry on the Road to Hampton Races. As Sophonisba’s equa- 
nimity returned and she glanced forgiveness, my spirit melted to 
the towering tile. “‘ Thus ,” quoth 1 ‘is virtue rewarded,” though I 
could not forbear a kind of ‘shudder when I fancied I saw 
the Parader’s arm encircling the waists of delicate looking 
girls and their mothers as they passed up the steps. ‘Ignorance 
is bliss,” and long may it so continue when “charity covers 
a multitude of sins” at the Sydenham Masque, By dexterous 
minceuvres I savel my Sophonisba from the delicate atten- 
tions of the Parader, and passing Trafalgar Lea Senior, Mr. 
Lupino’s collection of deve loped and undeveloped female loveliness, 
and the veteran cashier Bobkeelee, we were soon face to face with 
a specimen of the drama eoncocted expressly to serve the sacred 
cause of charity. We were, I fondly hope, properly impressed 
with the professional exertions of Richardson’s double company, as 
we were profoundly depressed with the dismal performances of the 
‘“‘ Mendicant Club.” ‘Three plunges into a dramatic cold bath are 
sufficient to-cool any feverish heat, and the supply of wet blankets 
at Richardson’s was more than equal to any emergency. Hand in 
hand we wanlered forth, never to return. Sophonisba’s tastes not 
being zoological, she declines to visit the chimpanzee; but my 
beloved appreciates the subdued light, cool shade, and Moorish 
glories of the Alhambra Court of Lions. Thither we repaired. 
On our way past ‘the fountains, where the water lilies opened 
their wondering eyes, and where the tiny streams faintly whispered 
their protest against the gongs and trumpets of the jubilant drama, 
we were met by a syren, as fascinating as the lady who bothered 
St. Senanus entirely, to the well-kuown and lovely ‘melody. Her 
eyes were as the optics of a languishing gazelle, her dainty steps also 
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recalled that rare animal, her eyebrows were marvellously regular, 
and her checks were as prize peaches, bloom included. She smiled, I 
smiled, the chimpanzee smiled, in fact all nature smiled except 
Sophonisba, whom that supple young syren utterly ignored. ‘The 
tempter advanced and put a very ordinary-looking flower into the 
identical buttonhole sacred to Sophonisba, who nightly threads her 
taper digit therein, as I take my last farewell in the hall of the 
paternal mansion. ‘The syren solicited coin of. the realm in return 
for the compliment, but Sophonisba’s grasp tightened on my biceps, 
and she remarked, ‘* You'll not buy anything of the kind! The 
idea, indeed!” I became adamant at ‘once, and declined the 
honor. With a toss of the prettiest little head in the world 
(excepting Sophonisba’s), the syren vanished. ‘The day declined, 
the shadows lengthened, the open air became desirable, and the 
terrace gardens speedily received us. “ Observe, my Sophonisba,” 
quoth I, on our way, ‘‘ how extremes of every kind meet at 
Vanity Fair. Look to the right, and you will see Mazeppa the 
magnificent, side by side with Quasimodo the purveyor of cigars 
from Worstun’s Cave of Harmony in Low Holborn. On the left, 
you will see William Shakespeare, in plaster of Paris, turning his 
back upon the whole proceeding. He looks across to Blackheath, 
and thinks of the sturdy rebel Cade, to Knockholt Beeches, the 
heathery hills of Addington, and to the rolling masses of foliage 
pierced by old Beckenham spire. Even in his mind’s eye may 
‘sweet Will” wander, with blind Gloucester, towards the chalk 
giant who spurns the billows of the English Channel, hard by 
Dover. Say, my Sophonisba, were ever feet of earthly Pope 
caressed to hymns of such holy tenderness as the blue waves sing 
to the white cliff ‘on such a night as this’? Perchance, beloved, 
the poet thinks of willowy Avon and of Mistress Ann Hathaway, 
even as I think of the silver Thames and of thee, my peerless 
Sophonisba. If‘ gentle Shakespeare’ turns away frem these 
rantings and roarings of what is called ‘art,’ and takes one more 
lesson from the undying beauty of Nature, let us do likewise, for 
we cannot do better. Let us go, my Sophonisba, and for evermore 
avoid fair Sydenham when this hideous masque obscures the features 
of the English drama. Let us sincerely wish rest, peace and com- 
fort to those who have played their many parts on this world’s stage, 
and let us thank the Inrinite for having bestowed the greatest of 
all intellects upon the Englishman, Shakespeare.” 
Carer O’Corsy (Knight). 





Signor Giveimi1.—“ Out of the sum of 4000 francs (£160), 
which the concert given in London for the tenor Giuglini pro- 
duced, we learn that this unfortunate singer will scarcely receive 
as much as 200 francs (£8), in consequence of the opposition of a 
creditor. Alas! all hope then is lost of restoring the unhappy 
Giuglini to the congenial influence of his native climate.” We 
translate the above from La Musicale. If the statement be true 
the name of the creditor should be made known. It is certain that 
the artists who sang and played for the benefit of Signor Giuglini 
had no idea of giving their services for the benefit of one of Signor 
Giuglini’s creditors, however rapacious. We should also like to be 
informed which of the two concerts for Signor Giuglini is the one 
alluded to, that at the Hanover Square Rooms, or that at Her 
Majesty's Theatre. 


PuiLnarMonic Concerts.—In rectifying a misstatement made 
by a ‘literary contemporary,” we referred to it as the only journal 
that was notorious for a ‘permanent hostility” to Dr. Bennett, 
and the Athenaum, recognising the truthfulness of the description, 
complained last week of the accusation. In affecting to rebut the 
charge, the journal in question took occasion to repeat the most 
obnoxious of its recent attacks, and thereby involuntarily acknow- 
ledged the justice of our implied censure.— Observer, 30th July. 





Tue Iravian Orera Hovusets.—The quarrel of the houses has 
ended, and London is to be handed over to an operatic monopoly. 
On Saturday night Mr. Gye informed his supporters by circular 
that he had made over his rights to a public company, which has 
also concluded arrangements for purchasing Lord Dudley’s interest 
in Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket. Should the arrangement be 
completed, the public will, we imagine, be the gainers. Every 
great singer comes at one time or another to England, and the 
only effect of the fierce rivalry of late years was to enable “ stars” 
to demand prices fatal to successful operatic finance, and therefore, 
in the end, fatal to perfect musical arrangement. When half-a- 
dozen singers can claim a third or a half of the receipts, there 
must either be stinginess somewhere or the virtual control of 
affairs must slip from the hands of artists into those of the 
capitalists who supply in England the _ elsewhere filled by the 
State. That the best singers will still be engaged by the Opera 
Company, we cannot doubt; but managers will no longer be 
forced to tax their patrons and the public by a desperate rivalry in 
an expenditure which could not add a note to Patti's voice nor a 
grace to Lucca’s figure.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


o——- 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—My attention has just been called to a paragraph in your City 
Article of Monday last, stating :—‘ A company has just been formed 
for assuming the proprietorship both of Covent Garden and Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, under the management of Mr. Gye.” 

This must be a mistake, as I hold the lease of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
many years of which are unexpired, and do not intend abandoning my 

st. 
The patronage accorded me during the past brilliant season makes 
me more than ever determined to continue my exertions for the 
gratification of my subscribers and the public. 

1 have the honor to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. H. Mapteson, Lessee and Director. 
Her Majesty's Theatre, Aug. 2. ‘ 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The season was brought to a termination on Saturday with the 
Africaine, fourth performance, Mdlle. Sonieri supplying the place 
of Mdlle. Fioretti in Inez. ‘The performance, notwithstanding, 
was splendid, and Meyerbeer’s music more than ever admired. 
At the end of the opera the National Anthem was given by the 
chorus only. 

A resumé of the season will be found in another column. 


sated 


—_—I— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Faust was played for the second time on Saturday. A brilliant 
attendance and a grand performance. 

On Monday JI Trovatore was given. Madame Harriers-Wip- 
pern took her leave in the part of Leonora, which she assumed for 
the first time at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Signor Carrion essayed 
the part of Manrico. Madame Trebelli’s Azucena was admirable 
in every respect—one of the finest performances of the cha- 
racter, indeed, we have seen or heard—and Mr. Santley proved 
himself the very best Count di Luna that has appeared at either 





Mr. ALFRED MELLON’s PrRoMENADE CONCERTS commence on 
Monday at Covent Garden Theatre. The feature of the opening 
night will be a Grand Selection from the Africaine. Mr. Mellon's 
prima donna will be again Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. A host of in- 
strumental soloists of all kinds is announced. 

M. Louis JuLuren will this year give a series of Promenade 
Concerts at Her Majesty's Theatre. No further particular is 
announced than the engagement of Miss Laura Harris as vocalist, 
which, from the young lady’s success at the Italian Opera and 
in the concert-room, cannot fail to prove eminently attractive. 
M. Jullien commences his performances as soon as Mr. Alfred 
Mellon’s are concluded. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The boldness of criticism is only surpassed by its heedlessness. 
In a notice of the production of the A/ricaine at the Royal Italian 
Opera, London, which appeared on Sunday last in the France 
Musicale, the writer asserts that the opera had a “sufficiently 

t success,” and adds rather a lengthy account, which he says 
is ‘‘ borrowed from the English journals and particularly from the 
Times.” I need not tell you my astonishment when, after reading 
the article in the France Musicale, I consulted the Times, which I 
received the same evening, and found not a single line of that English 
paper quoted. Surely this is departing most unusually and violently 
from the etiquette which has subsisted from time immemorial 
between writers of the press, for I cannot suppose the critic would 
wilfully and maliciously attribute to one newspaper writer what 
was indited by another. No courage, not even that inspired by a 
desire to injure or offend, could explain such an act. Therefore, I 
feel correct in laying down as a proposition, that the boldness of 
criticism is only sw by its heedlessness. The writer, M. D. 
Stern, should be careful in future how he burthens one newspaper 
with the sins of another. 

The Meénestrel, in its article ‘‘ Saison de Londres,” points to the 
fact, sufficiently curious, that at the performance of Verdi’s Ballo 
in Maschera at Her Majesty’s Theatre, not one of the principal 
characters was played by an Italian—Madame Harriers-Wippern, 
who sustained the part of Amalia, being a German; Madame 
Trebelli, that of Ulrica, being a Frenchwoman; Mdlle. Sarolta 
that of the Page, being a Hungarian ; Signor Carrion, that of the 
Duke, being a Spaniard; and Mr. Santley, that of Riccardo, 
beingan Englishman. Also the Ménestrel shows that in Semiramide 
only one Italian, Signor Stagno, sustained a principal part, and 
that the least important of the four—Idreno ; the Assyrian Queen 

Mdlle. Titiens), ‘‘ hailing” from Hamburg, Arsace (Madame 
Trebelli) from the Faubourg Saint-Martin, and Assur (Signor 
Agnesi) from Brussels. ‘' Pauvre Italie! ou plutét pauvre Angle- 
terre,” exclaims that all seeing journal with a note of admiration 
indicative of mingled surprise and pity. Now ‘“ Pauvre Italie” 
I can well understand, as the foreign names in Italian opera pro- 
claim too surely the dearth of Italian singers ; but why, therefore, 
England should be ‘ pauvre’d” is more than I can make out. 
Does the Ménestrel mean that the director of Her Majesty's Theatre 
is to be pitied for being compelled to choose the best artists of every 
nation for Italian opera? Mr. Mapleson, I take it, or Mr. Gye, 
looks for the best singer in Italian opera independent of country, 
and is too glad to obtain real talent even were it to be found in 
Kamskatka. Rather, I should say, is Paris to be pitied, that 
would not accept Titiens, that never proffered an engagement to 
Jenny Lind, that pretends to smile at se de Murska and would 
no doubt place Faure above Santley, ‘This, in my opinion is a 
state demanding an ejaculation of pity. ‘‘ Pauvre Italie! ou plu- 
tit Pauvre France!” Iam sorry I have no news for you. Next 
week, perhaps. MontaGvuE Suoor. 

Paris, August 2. 


AbeLINA Patrt EN Rovute.—Hardly had the Royal Italian 
Opera closed its doors than Mdlle. Adelina Patti, health and rest 
in expectancy, hastened to Boulogne-sur-Mer. But the young 
diva could not devote much time to recruiting her strength by the 
sea-side. The good public of Vichy expected her on the 3rd, when 
she was appointed to give a concert, in conjunction with Madlles. 
Caussemille and Castellan, Signors Brignoli and Scalese. From 
Vichy Mdlle. Patti is bound to proceed to Ostend, thence to Wies- 
baden, thence to Baden, where she is announced to give a concert 
on the 5th proximo. From Baden she purports journeying to 
Florence, where she is engaged for a month, and will sing in the 
Sonnambula, La Traviata, and Don Giovanni, sustaining of course, 
pg of Zerlina—one of her highest achievements—in Mozart's 

a. 

Tateste.—If the local papers are to be credited, a new star has risen 
on the operatic horizon. his is a certain Signor or Herr Coriolano 
Zimala, who recently appeared as Pollione in Norma, and was welcomed 
with acclamation by his “ fellow-citizens.” It is only about a year 
that he has exchanged trade for art. According to the T’riester Zeiiuny, 
he possesses a voice of really rare freshness, clearness, and equality. 








MIRITH AND MAGIC AT ST. JAMES'S HALL. 


Professor Anderson, the Wizard of the North—-Wizard, indeed, of 
the four points of the compass—has returned to St. James’s Hall, and 
has commenced a new series of performances which are likely to run 
into the winter, if not to extend to the dawn of the next year. The 
magician is as potent as ever with his spells of enchantment and has 
added some new wonders to his already wonderful store of tricks 
and feats of legerdemain. Junch says (or should say) that Professor 
Anderson’s greatest feat of Legerdemain would be to proclaim what 
horse would win the race for the approaching “ Leger,” and thereby 
throw all the “ prophets” into utter discomtiture ; and it is not impos- 
sible that the wizard may carry out the suggestion so astutely tendered 
by our facetious contemporary. That he can tell who will be first, 
second, and third, fur the great Doncaster event, no one can doubt who 
has seen the “ World of Magic and Svcond Sight,” at St. James’s Hall, 
in which things are performed a thousand times more difficult to ima- 
gine than simply stating that Gladiator will be first, Regalia second, and 
Breadalbane or Archimedes third, and no doubt that would be the 
necromancer’s “ tip,” if he condescended to exercise his second sight, 
or four sight (why not first, or third sight?) in the trivial matter of 
racing. Of course, Punch may induce the professor to do so, but will 
he? One of the special features of the magical entertainment is the 
performance’ by Miss Lizzie Anderson—the “ Modern Mnemosyne, or 
Retro-Reminiscent Orthographist,”—of the original ‘‘ Great Indian 
Basket Trick,” as performed before Jung Bahadoor, Rajah of Nepaul, 
which is impossible to understand or account fur, but which—with all 
due deference to the newspaper advertisements—is not done for the 
first time in England, vide Colonel Stodare at the Egyptian Hall, but 
which is none the less wonderful, because a British colonel, who had 
been instructed by an Indian juggler, performs it. Were it in reality 
conjuration, one might be surprised that it should be exhibited in Pic- 
cadilly and Regent Street at the same time; but being avowedly no 
demoniacal feat, credulity is appeased. The feats peculiar to the 
Eastern Magi in the third part, performed by Professor Anderson, Miss 
Anderson, and Miss Flora Anderson, are exceedingly interesting, as 
well as most extraordinary, and enlist into the enchantments the 
operations of electricity, magnetism, chemistry, and ambidextrous 
prestidigitation. 

Morerover, to give the utmost variety to the performance, the Wizard 
has engaged Mr. Frederic Maccabe, the ventriloquist and mimic, who 
exhibits wonders in another field of delusion, and almest divides the 
attraction with the professor and his daughters. ‘The entertainment 
in which Mr. Maccabe appears constitutes a separate part of the per- 
formance, and is well called “* Begone dull Care,” since it is not merely 
curious but humorous to a degree. ‘To describe the ventriloquist’s 
doings would be no easy task, so varied are they, and indeed his 
powers of mimicry are no less admirable than his powers of speaking out 
of himself, as it were, and his performances have already excited con- 
siderable attention. Inaddition, Mr. Maccabe sings a good song, a 
special recommendation, doubtless, to many visitors to that grand home 
of music, St. James’s Hall. In short, the combined entertainment 
now being given by Professor Anderson and his daughters, with Mr. 
Maccabe as ventriloquial and mimetic protagonista, is one of the best 
of the kind ever presented to the London public, and cannot fail to 
prove eminently attractive. The programme, we perceive, announces 
Professor Anderson’s performances as ‘* Farewell Séances,” previous to 
his departure for Australia—another reason why the British public 
should flock to see hii before he takes his leaves. 





The Violin. 

Art triumphs in that instrument, well-known,— 
Which best displays the best performing skill, 
By age improved, and use made better still, 

The perfect violin; it stands alone, 

Save it’s enchanting bow, it has from none 
But Chronos, gather’d worth ; it yields at will 
From grave to gay, sounds thrilling-sweet or shrill :— 

In pathos is expressive as in tone. 

It anciently began with Jubal’s lyre— 

Or harp—which, doubtless, was its origin— 

Was corded, strung with tendons, hair, or wire. 
Thence came the Rebeck—Viol—Violin, 

The Bass and Contra Bass: in them we find 

Harmonics—Harmonies and every scale eombin’d. 


Mapriw.—Madlle. Lagrua has debuted successfully at the Theatre 
Rossini in Norma and Lady Macbeth. 

Mote. Pavuise Lucca has arrived in Paris en route for Berlin. 

Mouve. Cartotra Parti intends giving three concerts in France :— 
the first at the Théatre des Arts at Rouen, on the 14th instant; the 
second, at Dieppe, on the 16th; and the third, at Havre, on the 19th, 
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Muttoniana, 


All the Muttonians (except Dr. Silent, who wasn't there) have 
left Goodwood; but they’ve gone to Brighton. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon Dr. Silent once more (the last time he seriously 
hopes these falls) to deposit Muttoniana. 

A paper has reached Dr. Silent, in the handwriting of Mr. 
Ap’Poodle, and entitled A TRUE TALE. It may or may not bea 
true tale; but true or not true, Dr. Silent gives it as Mr. Ap’P. 
transmitted it. 





A True Tate sy Ap’Pooptie. 

Byphutz the usurer! .. . the blood-sucker!...the......I1 
would say ‘thief” but for the many respectable people in that pro- 
fession . . . Byphutz the vampire! oh! the devil!! Iam at last free 
of Byphutz! . . . my shadow, my second self. . . I owe him nothing! 
nothing!! nothing!!! That is, nothing to speak of...... It is 
now exactly nine years, three months, and twelve days since I made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Byphutz. I was introduced to him by Miss 
Aspasia St. Claris, a young lady snapping her fingers at the ridiculous 

utd fond of amusing herself. I 
managed so well to ingratiate myself in Mr. Byphutz’s good books that, 
in exchange for a few paltry scraps of paper, stamped and scribbled 
over, vulgarly called ‘bills,’ he gave me at different times various 
sums, amounting in all to £7000, but through a sudden freak, common, 
I understand, to all great capitalists, he one day thought proper to 
send two gentlemen to my lodgings who, politely enough I must say, 
offered to conduct me, in a cab, to the Queen’s Bench. They were so 
pressing and inviting that 1 could not refuse them. I only stayed 
there three weeks, however, when Mr. Byphutz caused me to signa 
document by which I made over to him all my expectations, including 
the £10,000 which, as every one knows, Mr. Ap’Mutton at his death 


-leaves to each and every regular contributor to Muttoniana ; so that had 


Mr. Ap’Mutton died the morrow of that day, Byphutz would have come 
in for my little ten thousand. Foolish of me you may say?... 
Mr. perhaps it was; but entre nous tours Ap'Mutton will bury you, me, 
Byphutz, his host of admirers and his. few enemies. Oh! these last 
in particular! However, Byphutz, a youngish man, hoped to outlive 
our worthy kinsman, and of course hoped that J should—but you will 
see. 

1 was no sooner out of prison than I fell seriously ill and was kept to 
my bed for seven weeks, and, to make matters worse, somehow 
Mr. Ap’Mutton got to hear of my little transaction with Byphutz, and 
in a thundering letter told me, that, though he could not cut me off with 
a shilling, having said what he had, he would give orders at the I O U 
Club's bank, regarding my allowance. I well knew what this meant ! 
.... Ll was of the staff! . . . Champagneless! Truffleless! Venison- 
less! Grouse-on-the-12th-of-Augustless !_ Grilled-kidneyless! . . in 
fact, Breadless! . . even French roll-less! ..... 

But if I had lost a friend, to all appearances I had gained another; 
Byphutz installed himself as nurse at my bedside. No mother at her 
beloved daughter’s sick-bed—no wife at a cherished husband’s—no son 
at his father’s, ever showed more devotion, tenderness, patience, con- 
staney, than Kyphutz at mine. Byphutz as a friend seemed to have 
attained the zenith of heroism and devotion. During the whole time of 
my long illness Byphutz watched me night and day—unwilling to trust 
me to the care of any one else, He it was who smoothed my pillow 
and tucked me up-—receiving 14 doctors’ prescriptions and listening to 
instructions with breathless silence, fearful of missing the most 
insignificant details. It was really quite touching to see with what 
solicitude he inquired about my state. He would sit with his watch 
in one hand and-a teaspoon in the other and scrupulously administer 
my potions. Ona medicine day I have seen him do for me, without 
repugnance, (seventeen times), what I wouldn't do for anybody once. 
His features were the continual reflection of mine; did 1 turn pale, 
Byphutz turned green ; did I smile, Byphutz would grin; uttered I a 
groan, Byphutz would moan. Looking at us you would have thought 
there was-to animate our two bodies but one soul divided in two, and 
that on one of these halves, freeing itself from its earthly ties, there 
was nought left for the other to do but to follow. I well remember the 
port wine he sent me when I was convalescent. Dr. Queer came to dine 
with me a few days after its arrival. Byphutz, who was of the party, 
sat watching me anxiously. 

“ Taste that wine,” 1 said to Queer. “By Jove!” answered Queer, 
“ you ought to drink that wine kneeling . . . devil of a price, I should 
think?” “ Cost me nothing.” “Who sent it you?” “ That brute, 
Byphuts.” 

Queer looked at Byphutz and saw his features beaming with joy.— 
“A few dozen more bottles like that,” said Byphutz, ‘and you'll 
be thoroughly recovered.” I did thoroughly recover, but only: to 
fall into another ill. The question arose, “How shall J live?’ I 





had alienated all my hopes! . . A sad future stared me in the face... 
I gathered up all my resolution and determined to work and become 
something. I entered my name at the Temple, and studied for the 
bar. I cut to the very quick—cut all my former companions, and 
lived strictly within my means—means which I derived from the sale 
of some rather unromapntic poetry, all about wearing apparel, etc., etc , 
etc., which a celebrated firm in Houndsditch ordered of me. One of 
my muse’s most successful efforts in that line was the following :-— 


“When Jupiter first was breeched, 
Something there was that hitched, 
So he said “I'll go elsewhere 
For all the clothes I wear; 
Tailors on Olympus are muffs, 
Notwithstanding all their puffs ; 
So I'll give an order to Moses, which 
Lives, I think, at No. 36, Houndsditch.” 


My breakfast usually consisted of a penny roll and a glass of water— 
(‘“*D—— bad breakfast,” Dr. Shoe would say). One morning, as I was 
about to dip my roll in my glass of water, Byphutz came in, and, on 
seeing my pittance, exclaimed “ There you are, at it again!” at the 
same time placing on my table a huge Yorkshire pie. 

‘Mr. Byphutz,” I said, “you annoy me.” “Mr. Ap’Poodle.. . 
eat that pie.” ‘‘Mr. Byphutz, you’re a bore... 1 shan’t.” “ I'] 
make you!” “Try.” ‘Come, come, Mr. Ap’Poodle, you are in honor 
bound to eat that pie, and to drink this bottle of St. Estephe,” “ Mr. 
Byphutz, go to the devil!” “I dare say! . . . eat that pie, and shake 
hands, come now.” ‘Well, yes!... I’H eat your pie, because I’m 
half dead with hunger .. . but I’ll be d——d if I shake hands with 
you;” * * * * Such scenes as this took place thrice a week. 

One day Byphutz insisted upon my taking a walk with him. After 
roanving about in all directions we found ourselves in one of the streets 
in Seven Dials. As we were about crossing the street, a young urchin 
threw a handful of mud right on to the front of my shirt, the effort 
he made causing him to fall on his nose. Thereupon a woman.rushed 
out of a tripe shop close by, and asking me whether I called myself 
gentleman, dug her elbow into Byphutz’ protruding stomach, and 
asked him “ where he was a shovin’ to?” Byphutz being unable to 
answer the question satisfactorily, two or three other women, who had 
collected round us, asked me whether I wasn’t ashamed of myself, 
calling me a beggar, a snob, and several other names ; and as I did not 
answer them, a big, burly, bull-headed fellow came up and wanted to 
know what I meant by insulting “respectwable marid vimen,” and 
offered to fight me. Now, as I rather like a good scrimmage, I imme- 
diately turned up my wristbands, and was about to give this ruffian a 
taste of my quality, when Byphutz, seeing what I was about, rushed in 
between us. 

“You fight, Mr. Ap’Poodle! . . . how dare you think of such a 
thing! . . . I’mastonished! . . . this fellow might kill you! .... 
how can you!” “ Blow it all,” I answered, “you don’t think I’m 
going to let a sweepthreaten me!.. what would Mr. Ap’Mutton say if 
he heard of such a thing?” “Confound your Ap’Mutton! ... you 
shan’t fight . . . I'll polish this fellow off.” 

Byphutz fought the fellow for seventeen minutes, got two black eyes, 


‘a bloody nose, lost his front teeth, and hada rib broken. The police 


then came up and marched him off to the police station, and kept him 
there until Dr. Queer, whom I sent for, bailed him out. 

‘‘Thank goodness that fellow’ll not bore me for the next six weeks, 
at least,” I said to Queer, when we had seen Byphutz comfortably to 
bed. ‘“ What d’you mean?” asked Queer; “1 never saw such an un- 
grateful seampas you!.. . . you didn’t even thank him for taking such 
a precious licking for you.” ‘‘No,” I answered ‘‘ neither do I intend.” 
“Then allow me to say, Master Pood, that you’rea . . . a puppy!” 
‘Look you, now, Queer,” I retorted, “unless you want to be put to 
bed too, just shut up.” “You be fiddled . . . go and thank the man,” 
“No; blow’d if Ido.” “ Then J will.” 

Thinking that if Queer went to Byphutz some explanation would 
take place, and as I in my sou] did not want worthy old Queer to think 
me such a heartless brute, I let him go. Next day, Queer, crying 
with laughter, gave me an account of his interview with Byphutz. 

To use Quecr’s own words “I was so so struck, penetrated with ad- 
miration for Byphutz, that I could not refrain from calling on him to 
excuse your apparent ingratitude. I had made up a dozen excuses for 
you ; killed one half of your relations, for whom, I was going to say, 
you were mourning, etc. On arriving at his chambers, I found him in 
bed, with his head wrapped up in lint and plaisters. He no sooner 
caught sight of me than, forgetting all his own sufferings, he asked 
whether you were going to eat anything for your dinner, and keep out 
of rows?” 

My answer was “ Mr. Byphutz, I come to express to you, both on my 
own account and that of my friend Ap’Poodle, the deep gratitude 
which...” Byphutz here interrupted me with ‘Oh! ah!... Mr. 
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, le grateful, eh? ... that’s good.’” “I repeat, Mr. Byphutz, 
put i «That'll do, Dr. Queer ! . . Lam well 
aware that your friend hates me as cordially as] dohim.” .. “Do 
not allow a moment of vexation to”... ‘A moment of vexation ? 

. . look here, Dr. Queer . . . ever since I’ve known that infernal 
young scamp, I’ve never had a moment of peace.” “And yet you 
nurse him during his illness?” ‘ Yes; worse luck.” “ And you fur- 
nish him with every delicacy of the season and the most generous 
wines?”... ‘Which I begrudge him with all my heart.” .. “You 
take a thrashing for him, which leaves you more dead than alive ?!!” 
“Yes! Yes! Yes!! I’ve done all that, and I’m ready to do ten times 
more! ...and the more I do, the more shall I exeerate your 
Poodle!”. . . “Ap’Poodle . . Ap’”. . . ‘* Ap’Poodle, then.” “ Then, 
you'll allow me to remark that your conduct is not quite irreproach- 
able, from a logical point of view.” ‘“ My conduct is most logical, Sir! 
.. Yes! I hate your friend, I execrate, abhor, abominate, despise, fear, 
and loathe him ; but nothing is so precious to me as his existence. . . 
As long as I live not @ hair of his head shall be touched, and I'll wrench 
him even from death’s jaws . . at all events, up to a certain period 
. . - Ap’Poodle die before Ap'M. . . good heavens! . . The thought 
only gives me the shudders! . . his slightest indisposition breaks my 
rest . . if I only see him pallid, I go into fits . . his health is my 
health . . his blood my blood, his life my life . , a life that would cost 
me ten thousand pounds . . and more, if he came to lose it, Sir.” . . 
“] was thanderstruck, Pud, . . I remembered something Ap’Mutton 
said about your having made a fool of yourself, and of his intention 
to.settle another ten thousand on you in such a manner that you 
couldn’t make it over to anybody. Putting that and this together, the 
mystery was solved . . and I left him to hts own reflections,” 

Byphutz remained in bed six weeks, during which time my lodg- 
ings were inundated with hampers from Fortnum and Mason. I was 
nearly going out of mind, not knowing what to do with the things. 
My friends got tired of Patés de Foie Gras and Bologna sausages, and 
sent them back to me with requests not to send any more, ‘The beg- 
gars who called for broken bits turned away from my door in disgust, 
muttering “ pheasants and foie gras again.” Byphutz at last called on 
me. “Byphutz,” I, exclaimed, “ you'll drive me to do something des- 
perate.” 

No, never did I see a man so frightened; from that moment he 
never left me an hour alone. His sole occupation was to discover in 
my most trivial acts a motive for suicide, and to prevent the accom- 
plishment of it. If I opened a window, he immediately went and 
stood near it, keeping his eye on me. He collected and burnt every 
bit of string and cord in the house, even to a reel of cotton. Things 


came to such a pass that I one day said to him seriously : “ Look here, 


Byphutz, I’m going to blow my brains out . . 1 can’t stand this any 
longer.” “ Very well,” answered he, ‘so will I, J can’t either.” . . . 
Suddenly, however, he said, “ Something better might be done . . 
something to give us back each our liberty.” . . ‘ What would I not 
do for such a boon ?”—I answered. ‘“ Well, I suppose that if you had 
something to hope for in this world you could go on enjoying lite, 
co’ 'dn’t you ?” 

* Why of course!” “As for me I shouldn't be always running 
after you shaking and quaking for fear you should die before 
Ap’Mutton or your other friends, sf it wasn’t for the ten, twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds . , , Will you annul our agreement? . . I'll 
be content with one half your expectations.” “No,” I answered, 
“by that you might get as much as twenty tHousand ... and I 
only owe you seven. ‘ Well then, say ten.” ... No”... 
“Well then, reduce the sum to seven . . . give me an undated bill 
for seven thousand pounds and I’ll leave you alone until such times as 
you come in for double that amount. ... ‘Make it eight thousand, 
and give me a thousand in cash now, as a guarantee of your good 
faith.” “Agreed . . . if you give me your word as a Muttonian that 
you'll live as long as you can.” .. . “I give it.” . . . “ Then here's 
my cheque.” . . . “ And there’s your bill.” . . . “‘ Good morning, my 
dear Mr. Ap’Poodle.” . . . “ Good morning, my dear Mr. Byphutz.” 

Byphutz and I are now great friends—he, however, will persist in 
sending me hampers now and then, and, only yesterday, a cheque to 
enableme to go to the sea side—for he says in his really jovial letter “It’s 
deuced hot in London now my dear boy, and I feel anxious, knowing 
how delicate you are.” . 

Nevertheless, my strict moral principles will not permit me to 
forgive Byphutz the debt I owe him. He had no business to lend me 
eight thousand pounds, and everybody, even Engle, will agree that it 
is wicked to thwart the natural run of events by doing all in his power 
to keep me alive, Still labouring under the wrongs I have suffered 
at his hands, I repeat ‘Oh! the arch-devil !"— Ar’P 


_, The foregoing is just what Dr. Silent would have expected from 
its author, . Perhaps Mr. Ap’P. will tell Dr. Silent in the same 








unblushing way what he did with Horace Mayhew’s grizzly bear 
which he borrowed and never returned. 

Dr Punch writes as affixed :—‘* Dear Sitent,—Thanks for your 
recent favor. I send you another ‘last’ from one of the most 


‘brilliant of my staff. Pray insert it, and for ever hold as 


debtor, yours, Puncu.” 
65, Fleet Street. 

An Excetvent Joxe. 
Inma pe Mursxa’s singing in Linda di Chamouniz has well earned 


for her the title of a second Jennylindadichamouniz. 


Dr. Silent would as lief hear a Pattilindadichamouniz. Never- 
theless, Dr. Yellow encloses three conundra, which he “ humbly 
requests may be carted from. Fun to what is funnier—need he 
(Dr. Yellow) add, thereby intending Muttoniana ?” 

Dr. Silent “impinges” the conundra, but finds Dr. Yellow a 
thought exacting :— 


I. 
When will Byron’s last burlesque be like the principal tenor air in 
Meyerbeer’s new opera—‘ Beau paradis de l’onde ?” 


Il, 
Why is an Olympic audience like a boat trying to land at Madras ? 
Ill. : 

Why is Wachtel the proper person to play Vasco di Gama ? 

To the first Dr. Silent would answer:—When Mary Wilton 
takes it to the provinces, and it is a beau parody sortie de Londres. 
To the second a would answer :—Because it finds it difficult to 
get through the Serf. To the third he would rejoin :—Because of 

is astonishing feats on the high Cs. Nevertheless, why did not 
Dr. Yellow put some such heading to the first as herewith :—La 


Sunnambul Afrique (by our own Frenchman)? ‘That would have © 


been good. Also why ‘‘ Madras” any more than Margate? Dr. 
Yellow needs not “add” what all the universe knows. As if there 
could be any comparison ! 

Boors Biacu 1n Query, 

Sir,—When Mozart’s Don Juan is performed at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, in the finale of the first act, in the Ball Scene, 
are there three distinct bands playing three distinct melodies—a 
minuetto in } time, a gavotta in } time, and a danza tedesca in 3 time 
—at one and the same time to illustrate the three distinct dances 
which took place in three distinct saloons? If so, will you give full 
particulars in the Musical World with respect to each band, the num- 
ber of each band, and the particular instruments adopted ?—and, 
further, say if these bands are furnished from the general orchestra, or 
whether the orchestra represents the first band; also, whether the two 
other bands are made up of additional artists, or merely subtracted 
from the orchestra, If you will be so good as to state the number of 
each band separately, and the number of chorus-singers, your readers 
will be able to form some judgment of the original and ingenious effect. 
conceived by the immortal Mozart. A full description of the above 
scene would interest a large number of your readers,—I am, yours, 

Boorn Biren. 


Dr. Silent will feel greatly obliged if Mr. Lindsay Sloper would — 


take upon himself to quench the curiosity of Mr. Booth Birch, 
Itma pe Murska. 
(Dedicated to Six Butwer Lyrroy.) 
I n grace and beauty revel fair one; 
L et grandeur be thy glorious aim, 
M ay love invite and lead thee sweetly on, 
A rt now thy greatness doth proclaim. 


D eliquate the air with hiscious sounds, 
E nnoble our thought, make the heart rebound. 


M elody divine, grand fount of joy, 
U plift our souls, let the imagination fly 
R ound the bright globe of harmony ; 
S well the glad sounds in noble symphony ; 
K eep our feelings in bewildered delight, 
A dd picturesque statuary to our sight. 
July 29. Booru Birca 


(P.S.—I have not had the pleasure of listening to Mdlle, Murska, so - 


pardon all faults.—T. B. B.) 


Dr. Silent would gladly be made acquaint with the precise sig- 


nification of the term ‘‘ hiscious.” Dr. Silent would also be pleased 


if Mr. Booth Birch would now apostrophise Charles Hallé, or - 


Horace Mayhew. The last, Dr. Silent is assured, occasionally 


‘+ deliquates the air with hiscious sounds ;” though what that pro- . 


cess may precisely signify Dr. Silent is unawares. 


+ eve oh 
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Doagett’s Coat aND Banas. 

Dear Suirtey Brooxs,—Yesterday the six gg young water- 
nen, just out of their apprenticeships, rowed for the Coat and Badge 
given annually under the will of Mr. Doggett, the comedian. The 
candidates were—Harris, Bankside; Cooke, Westminster; Butcher, 
Wandsworth ; Humphries, Hermitage ; Read, Alderman-Stairs ; 
Jones, Vauxhall.—The first of August being annually the day on 
which this rowing-match takes place, it was put off on the present 
oceasjon, on account of the jubilee in the parks, until yesterday. At 
half-past five o'clock, on a signal gun being fired, they started from 
the Swan at London Bridge, but, owing to some foul play, they were 
recalled and had to start a second time a little before six, the wind 
and tide were then strong against them. They arrived a quarter 
before seven at the Old Swan, at Chelsea, Harris first, J. Cooke second, 
and Humphries third. ‘I'he winner was then invested with the coat 
and badge, the second receiving five guineas, the third three guineas. 
Alas! poor Doggett !— Yours, dear Brooks, in sincerity, 

August 5, 

8. T, Tass. 

Alas! poor Doggett! 

Not long since Dr. Silent ran over a "crotchet and hurt himself. 
more severely than Dr. Queer. Dr. Bile was at Yate. 

Fish and Volume, August 4. Shabam Silent. 


Monicu.—According to report, the Committee charged with 
drawing up a plan for the re-organisation of the Royal Conservatory 
has completed its labors. ‘They purpose that the entire institution 
shall be divided into 3 schools, namely: 1. School of Singing 
ear : choral singing; special branches: solo singing, 

ramatic style and acting); 2. School of Instrumental Playing 
(obligatory ; elementary instruction upon the piano ; special 
branches: pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, for professional 
musicians and teachers ; organ, with study of its structure, for the 
church as well as for the concert-room (should there be sufficient 

upils and funds, to these will eventually be added the other more 
important orchestral instruments) ; 3. School of Theory: a. 
Harmony (obligatory) with the special branches of the higher 
departments of the theory of music, such as counterpoint, doctrine 
of forms, and instrumentation ; b. history of music (obligatory : 
general history of music ; special branches: history of vocal music, 
history of instrumental music).—It is said that the King has 
addressed Herr von Biilow a very flattering letter, in which he 
thanks him for the genial manner in which he conducted the 
Tristan und Isolde performances. With the letter, his Majesty is 
reported to have forwarded a magnificent brilliant pin. He, also, 
sent the late Herr Schnorr von Carolsfeld and his wife valuable 
brilliant rings. On them is the simple letter “ L,” surmounted 
by a Royal crown. 

Mrs. Merest’s Lasr Soiree (Friday, July 14), was decidedly the 
most gratifying of the series of three. The selection was rich in glees, 
comprising Halton’s “ When evening’s twilight ;” Callcott’s « Queen 
of the valley ;” the same composer’s “ With sighs, sweet rose ;” and 
Hindle’s “ Ah, hills beloved,” sung in a very admirable manner by 
Miss Mina Poole, Mrs, Merest, Messrs. Carter, Shoubridge, Seymour 
Smith, and Conway Cox, Mrs. Merest was peculiarly happy in her 
songs, contributing Mozart’s “ L’Addio,” and her own ballads “1’ll 
speak of thee” and “ The chain is broke that bound me,” both capital 
specimens of plain unadulterated English tune, and sung with deepand 
earnest expression. Mozart’s song, transferred a key lower, was given 
exactly as it was written, and its character and feeling greatly enhanced 
thereby. Mrs. Merest also took part in Crotch’s quartet “ Lo! star-led 
chiefs,” with Miss Mina Poole, Messrs. Walker and Seymour, Smith; 
in Curschmann's trio “ Ti prego,” with Miss Mina Poole and Mr. 
Walker; and in the duet “ Bella imago,” from Semiramide, with Signor 
Ciabatta. Miss Mina Poole was very effective in Mrs, Merest’s song 
“I wish I were a fairy queen.” Mr. Henry Baumer played two solos 
on the pianoforte, and Messrs. J. B. Chatterton and Cheshire performed 
a duet on two harps, both highly successful performances. Mr. Con- 
way Cox was much admired for the genuine taste and expression he 
displayed in Attwood’s old and all but forgotten song, “‘ The Soldier's 
Dream,” which had not been heard for at least ten years previously. 

Vienna.—The Abbé Liszt is expected here very soon. After a 
short stay, he will proceed to Pesth, where his oratorio St. Elizabeth is 
to be produced at the approaching musical festival, and under his 
aay se direction. He then returns to Rome to accept the post he 
nas been offered of Capellmeister at St. Peter's. According to good 
authority, he does not intend to take higher orders than those of 








deacon. His aim is not to celebrate mass, but simply to compose 
tausic for it. ; 


- a anp Mapame Joscuim arrived in London yesterday en route for 
aris. 

Miss Epwarps gave a matinée musicale recently, which was patronised 
by a select and aristocratic audience. The fair concert-giver was not 
sparing of her talents. She exhibited her proficiency both as pianist 
and vocalist ; as a performer, by ber correct and graceful execution of 
Ascher’s romance “ Alice,” an é¢ude by Mr. Cipriani Potter, and a 
duet for harp and piano, by Herr Oberthiir, assisted by the composer; 
and as singer by her pleasing voice and artistic style in an arietle by 
Signor Campana, ‘‘ Non posso vivere senza di te,” and Moore’s “ Oft 
in the stilly night.” Miss Edwards was assisted by Mdlle, Poyet, who 
sang Herr Oberthiir’s new song (accompanied on the harp by the 
composer) entitled “Je voudrais étre,” and Signor Ambonetti, as 
vocalists, and, as instrumentalists, by Herr Oberthiir (who played his 
own harp arrangement of “Bonnie Scotland” admirably) and Herr 
Pettersson, a clever Swedish violinist. Signor Pilotti and Mr. Emile 
Berger accompanied the vocal music. 

Mr. Brinuey Ricuarps’ Concert (June 19) was expressly adapted to 
please the fashionable circle of which his pupils may be said to consti- 
tute the centre. There was provided no grand, profound, and delaying 
piece, such as a concerto, quartet, trio, or symphony, to enforce earnest 
and undeviating attention, and apt to distract attention altogether in 
the majority of aristocratic ears, but, with one exception, nice and 
agreeable morceux, within fair compaas of time, which were sure to find 
favor in the fair and weli-disposed audience. Let not the classic 
amateur, however, fear that the programme was of too light a nature 
to please any but the weak minded. On the contrary, there was much 
good matter in the selection, as was satisfactorily demonstrated by the 
introduction of Moscheles’ “Rondo Brillante” for two pianists— 
played by Mr. Brinley Richards and one of his fair pupils; a new and 
very sparkling duet for piano and violoncello, composed expressly by 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan for Mr. Brinley Richards, who performed it with 
aid of M. Paque; solos on the Welsh tripled stringed harp (Lord and 
Lady Llanover permitting), played by Mr. Gruffydd ; and three songs 
by Mr. Sims Reeves, two of them new, and composed by Mr. Brinley 
Richards, one called ‘ Anita,” the other “ Lost Hope ;” besides some 
part-songs capitally sung by a well-chosen choir, Miss Edith Wynne 
and Mr. Lewis Thomas were the singers with Mr. Sims Reeves, so 
that the concert was altogether one of price. Mr. Brinley Richards 
played five several pieces, the most admired perhaps being his own 
“ Andante con moto” (Pastorale) and Stephen Heller’s “ La Truite.” 

Mr. Kenyepy, THE Scorrish Vocauist.—Our established favorite, 
Mr. Kennedy, the only legitimate successor of the lamented Jobn 
Wilson, gave entertainments here on Saturday evening and last night, 
in conjunction with Mr, Wilson’s favorite pianist, Mr. Land. Both 
entertainments were of a very high class—of the highest, indeed, the 
people of Inverness can hope to enjoy of a like description. Mr. 
Kennedy was in excellent voice, and did his part of the work to 
perfection, song and recitation being equally well executed. Mr. Land’s 
accompaniments were also all that could be desired. Last evening, 
the entertainment was divided with three portions—* Baith Sides o’ 
the Tweed,” “Songs of Merry England,” and “ Jacobite Songs.” 
This entertainment embraced some of the finest lyrics in the language, 
such as “ Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw,” “The land o’ the leal,” 
“The Bay of Biscay,” “The death of Nelson,” and ‘ Waes me for 
Prince Charlie,”"—a widely diversified series of songs, yet all managed 
by Mr. Kennedy with exquisite taste and effect. The whole per- 
formances were well received by the audiences.—Jnverness Advertiser, 
Aug. 1. 





Adbertisements, 
DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the, voice, and removing affections of 








the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoL¥yo Fgrrari’s celebrated method for The FORMA- 

TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated 

THIRD EDITION (Revised and —_s which is published THIS DAY 
price 12s. 


London; Doxoan Davisow & Ca, 244, Regent-stroet, W. 
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“ NEW EDITION 


OF THE 


OF THE 


Classical Composers, 


Printed from New Type, Folio Size, and Bound in Limp Cloth, 





PIANOFORTE WORKS 


SUNG BY 


MADEMOISELLE 
TITIENS 





In Four Volumes, 6s. each. 


In Two Volumes, 6s. each. 


HAYDN’S COMPLETE SONATAS 


en BRUEDICP 


NEW SONG, 
The bird that 


MOZART’S COMPLETE SONATAS 


In Two Volumes, 7s. each. 


CLEMENTI'S COMPLETE SONATAS 


In Two Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 





NOW PUBLISHING, 


HAYDN'S 83 QUARTETS 


IN ABOUT FORTY NUMBERS, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Large Folio Size, Large Type, and Printed on extra 
Thick Paper. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS TWO QUARTETS 
Nos. 1 to 28 NOW READY. 


A Specimen Copy sent post free for Twelve Stamps. 











METZLER & CO., 





37, Great Marlborough Street, London. | 


came in spring’ 





A FITFUL voice came to and fro, 
All wildly on the breeze, 
As if it knew not where to go, 
So leafless were the trees; 
Above the noisy brook it rang— 
What joy it seemed to bring! 
That happy voice how sweet it sang! 
The bird that came in spring. 


The primrose pale in slumber lay. 
Among the silver grass, 

The timid sunbeams fled away 
To let the rain-cloud pass ; 

Still gaily on the budding thorn, 
The cold dew on his wing, 

All sweetly caroll’d to the morn, 
The bird that came in spring. 





PRICE 3s. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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~ WEVERBEERS 
AFRICAIN I 


Performed at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 





The whole of the Music for Voice and Pianoforte is pub- 
lished by CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, where 
the following are now to be had :-— 


The Opera complete for Voice and 
Pianoforte, with French, Italian, or 
English Words, 2is. 


The Overture - > - - Solo, 3s. Duet 
Grand Indian March - - - 
Religious March - 

CRAMER, H. Bouquet de Melodies 
COOTE, C. Quadrille - - 
GODFREY, D. Waltz. Solo or Duet - 
CALLCOTT, W.H. Favorite Airs - In Books, each 
” Duets - - - each 
KUHE. Beauties of the Africaine - Nos.1and2, egch 
OSBORNE,G. A. Grand Duet - e e 
OURY, Madanie. Grand Fantasia - - ° 
RICHARDS, Brinley. March Indienne - ~ 
= Melodie Symphonique - 
RIMBAULT. Gems of L’Africaine - - each 

No. 1. Scene of the Upas Tree. No. % The Slymber Song. 

2. Figlia dei Re. . O Paradiso in terra. 

3. Chorus of Priests, 7. Addio. rive del Tago.* 
4, The Grand Duet. 8. Adamastor ré dell’onde. 
ENGEL. Fantasia for Harmonium - - - 8 
aS Duet for Harmonium and Pianoforte - 4 
Other Arrangements are in the Press by Favancen, Forses, &c., &c. 
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A NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. 
THE 


ORGANIST'S PORTFOLIO: 


A selection of opening and coneluding voluntaries, by the most cele- 
brated composers, ancient and modern. Adapted chiefly for the use of 
amateurs, by Dr. Rimgavir. Each number contains from seven to 
twelve favourite voluntaries, including one arrapged expressly with 
pedal obbligato. Nos. 1 to 6 are now ready, price 3s. each ; or the six 
numbers in one volume. bound in cloth, 12s. Vol. II. is in the press. 
A thematic list of contents may be had on application. 


CHAPPELL AND CO,, 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


INSTRUCTION BOOK 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE, 
W. KUHE 


Price 5s, 


Can be had of all Musicsellers throughout England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, and in the Colonies. 


THE SCALES 


Through all the Major and Minor Keys, 
carefully fingered and newly arranged 








Price 10s. 6d, 


ALSO, 
The following Arrangements of Popular Melodies 
in Mr. Kune’s best style ;— 


Air, English Home (Macranney) - - 40 
Stradella (Fiorow) = - ° - 40 


March of the Spanish Soldiers from 
Egmont (Bsernovex) elk) Lm &O. 


The Spell of thy beauty (Hon. A. Srounroy) 4 0 
panes Young Dream -_ =» «& 0 





HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London. 
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